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The appearance of the first volume of President Hartranft’s 
magnificent edition of Schwenkfeld’s works, described in the 
article by Professor Geer, is an event of wide significance in the 
History of Theology. The word of gratitude and congratula- 
tion springs to the lips of the whole body of Hartford men who 
knew and loved the editor, and have blessed him for the en- 
kindling power of his scholarship and character. We can give 
this feeling only a feeble utterance, but an utterance as loyal and 
emphatic as we can make it. We want to add a word in recogni- 
tion of the fascination of the style which gives to the discussions 
and interpretations a vividness and charm that has transmuted a 
profound treatment of historic theology into a delightful piece 


of literature. 


We welcome to the field of theological journalism the new 
“Harvard Review,” advertisement of which appears elsewhere. 
With the University back of it and the Editorial Committee 
selected to have it in charge, it will beyond all question win for 
itself a large place in the field of theological literature. 


There is at the present time no periodical that so truly reflects 
the most conspicuous movements of current thought as the 
“ Hibbert Journal.” A glance over the last number is strikingly 
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suggestive of the variety of materials which are being at the 
present time thrown into the melting pot and are seething there 
waiting to be poured out into some new mold of thought by the 
theological genius, who has so long been waited for and 
prophecied as the one who shall fashion the gracious form of a 


Twentieth Century Theology. 


lirst there is the question in respect to the Roman Catholic 
Church and its future, made acute by the papal encyclical on 
Modernism. What is to be the effect of this discussion upon 
that church in its internal relations and in its relations to the 
other forms of the Christian faith which at present exist? 
What are to be the ultimate relations of this church to the future 
history of the United States both political and religious? Here 
is a profoundly interesting and a tremendously significant topic. 


Then there comes to view the discussion of the Immortality 
cf the Soul which has within a short time been the theme of more 
varied treatment than at any time within a generation. The re- 
lations of man as immortal to a physical universe which is rapidly 
being reconstructed and reinterpreted at the hands of the men of 
science is something that cannot be trifled with and is intensely, 
sometimes agonizingly significant to the men of our day. 


The social bearings of the religion of the every-day man, as it 


is lived out in business and worship and is being colored by the 
prismatic lights that come through the chromatic temperaments 
of the writers on religion and the preachers of today, is something 
that is clamorously demanding justification and adaptation at the 


hands of earnest men. 


Minute archaeological investigation, which disdains no small 
things and is revealing through its facts new ways of interpreting 
religious formulae as they have crystallized in the Old Testament, 
splashing our bibles with documentary reds and greens and re- 
constructing our notions of the religious attitude toward their 
Gods of people whom an earlier age had considered not only the 
forerunners but the models of Christian devotion,— these studies 


exercise an almost hypnotic fascination. 
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And there are those who would say that possibly the foremost 
of all the questions of our day is that of the relation of religion 
to education, and of education to religion. With the present 
diversity of religious belief, and the present variants of social 
and political theory, how can the child be educated in religion, 
and how can there be an education that shall be truly efficient 
for the upbuilding of the social order if religion is omitted from 
the schools ? 

The mystical interpretation of religion, whether it concern 
itself with the scientific study of the religious consciousness or 
trail off into any one of the many monistic, pantheistic, magical 
or visionary “isms” that soar and flap through the religious 
atmosphere of the present time, is something that our age feels 
it is vital to truly analyze and correctly evaluate. And it is asking 
with all earnestness, Is religion something that needs nothing of 
the reality of metaphysical construction, or the reality of historical 
certitude; but something which has anticipated the science of 
aerostatics and has constructed a vehicle which, self-sustaining, 
can sweep the heavens at will? 

But the age is not forgetting to be stirred to its deepest with 
the clanging challenge to the reasonableness of its religious faith, 
and is striving to justify itself in new ways at the bar of logic, 
and to construct anew the rationale of Christianity. 

And in so doing there is an interest in metaphysical discussion 
which is by no means limited to those whose privilege it has 
been to hear the antiphonals of philosophy which Harvard profes- 
sors have recited in successive Lowell Lectures. Thought 
persists in being the interpreter of thought with a new lordliness. 

All these are notes struck by the articles of this magazine in 
a single issue. Add to these the transcendent question as to the 
significance for human life of the historical personality of Jesus 
and it seems as if here in one clashing Wagnerian dissonance we 
had the elements which it is anticipated will be resolved into the 
harmony of the full chord of a real New Theology. 


A good many people are getting impatient with it all. If 
they cannot have the symphony they demand the theological 
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counterpart of the tuneful melody and simple counterpoint of 
the Lowell Mason type. They are saying, If not forward then 
back. We want a straight line ending in a fixed point, not a 
Vedderesque whirl of contending uncertainties. 


For such people we cannot help having much sympathy, even 


if we cannot sympathize with them. 


The religion of the Lord Jesus Christ is something too signifi- 
cant for the world, too vital to society, too precious to human life 
to be left shivering out in the cold, while, like a congress of tailors, 
Churchmen, Scientists, Sociologists, Archaeologists, Pedagogues, 
Dreamers, Philosophers, dispute as to the cut of its appropriate 


theological vestments. 


But deeper than any dissatisfaction with theological haberdash- 
ery is the growing conviction that the Christian Religion is such 
an efficient, practical thing that if it is set to work it will earn and 
fashion its own clothes. Christianity, men are saying, ought to 
do two things. It ought to make better men out of those who 


possess it,—men of higher social and economic character than 
those who do not possess it. If it is really the man-molding vital 
energy that it is supposed to be, it ought to make him in whom it 
is incarnate manifestly different from him whose character is 
shaped by any other vital principle. 


Men are saying that it ought also to make men happier and 
more comfortable in this world. Not simply because somebody 
else has it and has consequently laid on him the duty to make me 
happy whether I care to possess it or not. But to make sounder, 
saner, happier him whose life it informs. This through all his- 
tory has been both the demand and the claim of Religion. It 
should be inherently a joy-bringer. 


It is at least possible that these ethical and appetitive im- 
pulses of Christianity, manifesting themselves in a new way and 
with new power in a new age, may in the long run prove to be 
quite as efficient in the shaping of the Theology for tomorrow 
as scientific investigation, historical research, philosophical specu- 
lation, or pedagogical efficiency. 
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CORPUS SCHWENCKFELDIANORUM.* 


The appearance of the first volume of the Corpus Schwenck- 
feldianorum is an event of more than passing interest. This is 
the great work on which Dr. Chester D. Hartranft, Honorary 
President of Hartford Seminary, has been engaged for a nuniber 
of years. The material has been in process of collection and 
arrangement for about twenty years and a large part of it is nearly 
ready for publication, so that we may confidently hope that the 
remaining sixteen volumes of this magnificent undertaking will 
appear at intervals of a few months. To understand the impor- 
tance of this work which is sure to modify to a considerable de- 
gree the common view of the Reformation, it is necessary first 
to know something about Caspar Schwenckfeld. Many points in 
his life hitherto obscure have been made clear in the course of the 
investigations. It is probable that one volume of the work will 
be devoted to the story of his life. In the introductory chapter 
Doctor Hartranft gives a short sketch of Schwenckfeld as fol- 
lows: 

“We must maintain the year of his birth to have been 1469 
and not 1489. His family was of the most ancient nobility, reach- 
ing back in all probability to the beginning of the German coloni- 
zation in Silesia and the Mongolian conflicts. After preliminary 
studies he frequented various universities, pursuing the libera! 
arts course and certain studies in both kinds of law and, at a some- 
what later date, theology also. Although he would naturally have 
the experience of a soldier, he adopted the civil life and served at 
the courts of Carl I of Miinsterberg-Oels, and then of Georg I 
of Brieg, and finally of Friedrich II of Liegnitz. In 1518 


*CORPUS SCHWENCKFELDIANORU\M, Published under the Auspices of the 
Schwenckfelder Church, Pennsylvania, ane The Hartford Theological Seminary. Con- 
necticut, United States of America. A STUDY OF THE EARLIEST LETTERS OF 
CASPAR SCHWENCKFELD VON ©OSS1G. VCLUME I. Fditor, Chester David Hart- 
tanft. Hartf«rd Theological Seminary. Associate Fditorg, Otto Bernard Schlvutter, 
Elmer Ellsworth Schultz Johnson, Hertford Theological Seminary. The Board of Pub- 
lication of the Schwenckfelder Church, Norristown, Pennsylvania. Leipzig, Breitkopf 
& Hartel, 1907. 
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Schwenckfeld was spiritually awakened. It was a profound and 
lasting change after a most serious struggle with himself. The 
conversion bore immediate fruit in a burning zeal for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, because there had been not only a revolution 
in his own nature but a revolt against the system of tradition and 
externality as centred in Rome. These two spiritual incidents 
were closely related. For him henceforth the Scriptures alone 
were the sufficient authority both for his own education and for 
the reconstruction of the Church. That his zeal might be accord- 
ing to knowledge he addressed himself to the study of the sacred 
records as well as to the Greek language, and later to the Hebrew. 
He also had a wide reading in patrology and scholasticism to- 
gether with all the new literature. The death of his father con- 
strained him to look after his estates. An affection of his hearing, 
and most of all the serious view of life which the Reformation 
had instigated in him, led him to withdraw formally from the 
court, that he might give himself more exclusively to the pursuit 
and dissemination of the truth he now loved. The clerical life 
compelled him to consider its claim, but he decided that he could 
serve the movement better as a layman, and such he remained. 
He entered upon the evangelical service with apostolic fervor in all 
phases of activity, in speech, in preaching, in correspondence, in 
touring and conference. This is one of the emphatic stages of 
his life that shall receive a befitting elaboration. His chief themes 
were Christ as the sufficient Saviour, the All in All, the office of 
the Holy Spirit, the supreme authority of the Scriptures, individ- 
ualism, education and the successive points which are designated 
a few pages below. He became a man of immense and foremost 
influence in the Reformation of Silesia. He had wanted Hess to 
be the leader, but unconsciously became such himself, because he 
sought only the glory of his Master and was serving no personal 
ambition. In no sense can he be spoken of as an autodidact, for 
all his preliminary studies were in universities and his later ones 
under the direction of most competent scholars, involving also a 
revisit to Wittenberg that he might attend the lectures of Luther 
and Melanchthon, and possibly others. That he built upon these 
studies privately is true but not reprehensible nor narrowing. 
He must be considered one of the broadest and most far-sighted 
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men of his time. It must be remarked that Schwenckfeld did his 
own thinking and acknowledged no man as his master. With 
the highest regard for all who had opened up the paths of right- 
cousness and fraternity, and eminently for Luther, he did not 
submerge himself under the influence of the most weighty per- 
sonages of his day; the signs of his independence manifested 
themselves at once. Schwenckfeld conceived the plan of a 
diocesan reform. He suggested the separation of the bishopric 
of Breslau from Rome, and its remodeling through the Scriptures 
alone. By this he hoped that the regeneration of the Silesian 
Church might be quietly effected. The proposal, however, failed 
to win the approbation of Jacob von Salza, the then incumbent. 
Upon the failure of this project he desired the reformation of the 
Herzogtum of Liegnitz with Brieg, Wohlau and Luben, for which 
the State guaranteed free play. The innovations were to be on 
the basis of the Scriptures and wholly by Scriptural methods. 
This was a complete success; the scheme of religious liberty was 
also adopted by the Herzogtum of Prussia when that State was 
organized. These few facts among a hundred others are sufficient 
to overthrow a criticism which denies him a sense of organization 
or for religious institution and worship on any large scale. A 
statesman of twelve years of official life without a sense for the 
statutable and institutional indeed! 

“When the Lord’s table, that should have been the symbol 
of closest fellowship, began to be a subject of controversy, 
Schwenckfeld struck out his own path. He approached the cur- 
rent doctrines of transubstantiation, impanation, and consubstan- 
tiation from the question whether Judas could have actually eaten 
the body and drunk the blood of his Lord. That was enough to 
demonstrate to him the vulnerability of these realistic, Caper- 
naitic interpretations. This and not personal revelations nor the 
exposition of the sacramental phrases was the true starting point 
of his explanation of the institution as setting forth a spiritual 
and a memorial participation in Christ. It must be remembered 
that Luther had hardly reached any constructive finality, his own 
system was not as yet completely formed; a great deal of it was 
traditional; nor was it much better with Melanchthon’s loci 
communes. Schwenckfeld has as much right to be considered 
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original in the points of agreement in the faith as had any other 
of the leaders. He did not accept these as tradition or because 
ecumenical councils had defined them; he thought them out for 
himself and tried to live by them experimentally. He is entitled 
to just as much recognition for his support of these conclusions 
of the Christian faith as was Luther or Melanchthon or Zwingli 
or Calvin, and he defended them as vigorously as they. This is 
one of the ways in which the orthodox and the state-churchmen 
have allowed themselves to underestimate him by bringing him 
under the shadow of their own narrow and arbitrary standards. 
As the conflict widened the Liegnitzers proposed a Stillstand until 
such time as an agreement might be reached by a legitimate con- 
vocation of all the advocates of the Reformation. This was a 
wise anticipation of the Marburg colloquy in 1529; and yet a 
deal more significant, because the independence of the Church was 
guarded; the State was to have nothing to do with it. More- 
over, every shade of opinion was to have an equal right of rep- 
resentation and discussion. The unnatural and rancorous divi- 
sions of the evangelical parties might have been avoided by the 
adoption of this policy, for it would have compelled mutuality 
and the practice of religious liberty. But all the invited rejected 
it, preachers and magistrates alike, and so they made the cleavage 
permanent and the union of Church and State was ratified; the 
exigencies of politics henceforth determined the course of the 
new faith, external and internal. From the elaboration of the 
doctrine of the sacraments Schwenckfeld advanced to the tenet 
of the real course of the Word of God. Meanwhile, Ferdinand 
the Hapsburger had attained the sovereignty over Silesia. The 
land foolishly cast itself into the ogre’s arms. All shades of 
belief soon had cause to deplore the national folly, for the era of 
intolerance and violence set up its calendar. Oecolampadius had 
Course of the Word of 


“cc 


published Schwenckfeld’s book on the 
God,” and Zwingli had issued another treatise of the Silesian 
which explained the Lord’s Supper. Through the treacherous 
bishop of Vienna, Johann Faber, Ferdinand’s attention was drawn 
to the author; the royal disapprobation was conveyed to Fried- 
rich, upon which Schwenckfeld wrote the noble apology that 
Capito afterwards printed at Strassburg. Recognizing his 
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prince’s difficulty, Schwenkfeld withdrew into voluntary exile. 
but furnished with a letter of safe conduct. This was early in 
1529. The Herzog eventually, and particularly under the per- 
suasion of the Markgraf Georg of Brandenburg, felt that he could 
not maintain his political independence if he did not join himself 
to the Lutheran combination. Those of his subjects who con- 
tinued to support the Middle Way, and their number was in- 
credible, remained in their freedom for many years under the 
quiet toleration of this prince. The enthusiastic councilor of 
Albrecht, Friedrich von Heydeck, vigorously colonized the faith 
in Prussia with the approbation of Herzog Albrecht and Bishop 
Georg von Polenz. 

“ Schwenckfeld found his home in the imperial cities. He first 
settled in Strassburg. It is not our purpose to follow all the 
external incidents of his career in South Germany; there were 
but few cities that he did not visit in fulfillment of his mission as 
a lay evangelist. Augsburg and Ulm were also favorite centers. 
The intolerance of men like Bucer, Brenz, Blarer, Frecht hounded 
at his heels everywhere. The bayings of Luther and Melanch- 
thon, although remote, were not lacking, but often sounded out 
warningly and ominously in the stillness. He had frequently 
to seek quiet in the manor houses of friendly nobles, great num- 
bers of whom espoused his cause, and when the stress of pursuit 
became too severe, he took refuge in the solitude of caves. The 
colloquy at Tubingen in 1535 failed to bring an enduring peace, 
nor was the agreement with Frecht at Ulm of any permanence. 
So long as the Lutheran and the Reformed clergy refused to 
recognize religious liberty, there could be no hope of abiding 
tranquillity. The main points in the dispute were: religious 
liberty, the doctrine of the Word, the sacraments, the function of 
the means of grace, the natural sonship of Christ, the wholeness 
of Christ, the development of Christ’s humanity and kindred 
christological subjects. Schwenckfeld’s activity was augmented 
rather than diminished by exile. He now resorted to the press 
and rapidly issued treatise after treatise in spite of all prohibi- 
tions. The manuscripts of his works were copied and recopied 
and circulated far and wide. He discussed such topics as the 
education of the conscience and the essence of a practical Chris- 
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tian life. He issued devotional literature of his own and edited 
devotional classics. He wrote commentaries on parts of the Scrip- 
tures and a considerable portion of a postil. He also penned many 
apologetic works in defense of his vocation or of elements in his 
teaching. He prepared a number of catechetical works on various 
subjects. He enlarged upon the doctrine of the states of Christ, 
his wholeness or the one undivided Christ, his glorification; and 
again defended these tenets against the attacks of the Creaturists, 
the ubiquitarians and the antitrinitarians. He was equally strenu- 
ous in opposing some extreme principles of the Anabaptistic 
schools. The amount of personal abuse heaped upon him is in- 
credible and descends to the lowest levels of scurrility. He 
treated his antagonists with rare grace and courtesy; one only 
kindled his ire beyond the bounds of gentleness; but the indigna- 
tion was righteous and well deserved. A critic has regarded this 
reserve of Christian temper as artificial; if that be the case then 
Schwenckfeld’s conduct savored of insincerity and affectation. 
Doubtless it did require no little grace to repress his tense powers 
of indignation and his natural sensitiveness. It was indeed high 
art to be calm under the abusive enormities of the theologians. 
As a nobleman trained in the Silesian school of honor these in- 
juries might have been otherwise settled; it did require some con- 
strained skill to handle quietly such vituperative scolds; that he 
did it with admirable dignity, his critics must confess. Any 
gentleman will understand a certain difficulty of silence in such 
moments of unpleasantness. He also conducted an enormous 
correspondence; except in very rare cases his letters were in re- 
sponse to requests. Princes and princesses, nobles and ladies, 
statesmen, Protestants and Papists, abbots and abbesses, theolo- 
gians, bishops and priests, men of all learned professions, biirger- 
meisters and patricians, bookkeepers, colporteurs, mechanics, mer- 
chants, indeed, persons in all ranks of life, were among his clien- 
telage. His works of benevolence were as rich as his own nature. 
Brotherhoods for support and education in the Christian life 
spontaneously sprang up. The multitude of his adherents loved 
him with a singular affection, and his ministry became essentially 
a personal one. He was not privileged to revisit his native land 
or to sit once more by his own hearth. His end was one of proud 
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serenity in the house of his friends at Ulm, December 10, 1561. 
It will be observed that we have not touched upon the impreca- 
tions with which his adversaries sought to destroy his wonderful 
and inexhaustible influence. The ostracism initiated at Schwa- 
bach in 1540, the anathemas proclaimed at Naumburgin, 1554, 
the edicts of Herzog Christoph in 1554 and 1558 were alike 
powerless to quench his fidelity or diminish the loyalty of his 
friends. Not even the terrible and shameless malediction with 
which Luther dismissed the messenger that brought him the 
Great Confession shook his resolve or disturbed the circle of his 
admirers. We cannot here consider the attitude of his individual 
antagonists such as Brenz, Vadian, Bucer, Wittich, Flacius, 
Radecker, Staphylus, Coccius, Musaeus, Bullinger, Calvin, and 
others. It may be remarked, however, that their testimony, save 
in one instance, is practically unanimous to the beauty and sin- 
cerity of his Christian life, however puzzling it was to some of 


them for such an outrageous heretic to be really good.” 


Turning now to a consideration of the volume just issued, 
we find first the advertisement, which is a statement from the 
Board of Publication of the Schwenckfelder Church explaining 
how the Corpus came to be published. From this we learn that 
the first impulse toward collection and publication came from a 
circular letter sent out by Dr. Hartranft in August, 1884, ad- 
dressed to the members of the Schwenckfeld Communion, urging 
the desirability of publishing a ‘“ Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum.” 
Some of the reasons given for such an undertaking were that 
Schwenckfeld had penetrated farther into the spirit of religious 
liberty than any other leader of the Reformation, and that he had 
asserted the principles of liberty with faithfulness and courage. 
It was urged that the whole body of Schwenckfeldian literature 
from the Reformation to the present time be published. This 
letter was followed by the notable address given by Dr. Hart- 
ranft in September, 1884, at the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Schwenckfelders in Pennsylvania. 
A committee was appointed which entrusted to Dr. Hartranft 
the work of investigation and publication, a duty to which he has 
applied himself with rare devotion and success from that time to 


this. 
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The advertisement is followed by an Introduction to the 
entire series written by Dr. Hartranft, in which he mentions the 
editions of Schwenckfeld’s works and gives a short account of 
his life, followed by some of his more important ideas and achieve- 
ments as a reformer under the following heads: 


1. He adopted and consistently held to individualism. 

2. He stood for the fundamental rights of the laity, accept- 
ing and maintaining the doctrine of the universal priesthood of 
believers. 

' 3. He held practically and theoretically to Christian liberty, 
as a necessary induction from individual responsibility. 

4. Schwenckfeld did excellent service for the broad con- 
ception of the idea of humanity which in the Christian system is 
set forth by its basic fact of brotherhood. 

5. He advocated the right of religious assemblies open or 
private, and entirely distinct from any authorized organization, 
holding that every believer had the inalienable right of com- 
bining with another for religious meditation, exercises, confer- 
ences, prayer and study. 

He ‘is representative of the apothegm that the spirit is 
above the letter. 

7. He zealously defended the proposition that charactér is 
above everything else in human life, a position which was fatal 
to the assumption of the clergy that they were the sole efficient 
instruments of grace, no matter what their conduct might be. 

8. Schwenckfeld was an earnest contender for unity but 
not necessarily of any formal kind, certainly not for that which 
is born of compulsory uniformity, but rather the unity which is 
based on a recognition of individual liberty. 


9. He placed signal emphasis upon the education of the 


conscience. 

10. He believed that in the construction of a Christian sys- 
tem of thought, speculative philosophy, whatever its value by 
itself considered, could have no part. His presentation of Chris- 
tian ideas is purely biblical, being founded on the Scriptures, 
positive experience and the inner illumination of the spirit. 

11. He applied the Gospel practically for the elevation of 
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his dependents on his estates. He endeavored to socialize the 
gospel after a rational Christian standard. 

Dr. Hartranft next mentions by way of illustration two points 
in the dogmatic system of Schwenckfeld to show how they 
agreed with his whole theory of life. These are, first, his theory 
of the Lord’s Supper according to which the supper was the 
occasion for the ascent of the soul, the elements remaining a 
memorial of the fact that Christ was the life of the world. The 
second point is his remarkable contribution to christology. He 
held that the humanity of Christ though distinctly human was not 
a creature. Other matters considered in this introduction are 
Schwenckfeld’s influence upon the German language, his relation 
to the Reformation, and the widespread misunderstanding of what 
he really accomplished. A short bibliography follows the intro- 
duction, after which comes the main body of the book, in which 
seven documents are considered. 

These are some of his earliest extant letters, three of them 
being addressed to Johann Hess, the fourth to a friend on the point 
of losing his faith, the fifth an address to the Sisters of the Con- 
vent at Naumburg am Queis, the sixth, a Missive and Reminder 
to the Sisters in the Cloister at Naumburg am Queis, and the 
seventh, the most important and illuminating of them all, an open 
letter to Jacob von Salza, bishop of Breslau. This last is written 
in collaboration with Hans Magnus von Langenwaldau. 

The method of treatment adopted by the editor is to consider 
first the Bibliography of each document, including questions about 
manuscripts and printed matter. The text follows this and is a 
facsimile of the early printed page. After this comes the transla- 
tion, which is sufficiently free to make it intelligible to modern 
readers. This is followed by a study of the language of the docu- 
ment, rather for the guidance of the philologian than an exhaustive 
treatment. Each German document also has a complete vocabu- 
lary. This unusually full consideration of the language of the 
documents is given because Schwenckfeld was, next to Luther, 
the most important master and former of German style. No 
books except Luther’s were read with so much avidity. Although 
Schwenckfeld’s works were prohibited, they were published in 
great numbers and his manuscripts were multiplied. He was 
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probably unsurpassed by any writer of his day in choice style, 
rich vocabulary, and smooth grammatical construction. He was 
a master of German and very significant in building up the Ger- 
man speech. To quote Dr. Hartranft: 

“It is with reluctance that one assaults a hoary superstition 
and one to which so much defensive labor has been applied ; but a 
full study of the Reformation literature with its antecedents will 
constrain a scientifically disposed mind to conclude that Luther 
is not the solitary and exclusive founder of the High German 
speech or anything approximating that conspicuous dignity. 
Many of his contemporaries wrote equally as well as he did, if not 
always with his popular genius and capacity for turning slang 
into golden speech, nevertheless with as good a grammar, as large 
a vocabulary, and as flowing an eloquence.” 

Then there follows a division relating to the history of the 
events contained in the document. This is sure to be of great 
value, because of Dr. Hartranft’s intimate and profound knowl- 
edge of the history of this period. While the events referred to in 
the document itself are made the bases of the historical treatment, 
there are allusions when needed to the wider movements of the 
time. Frequent use is made of contemporary literature, especially 
of sermons which show not only how rich the literature was at 
this time but also how completely Dr. Hartranft has mastered it. 
This contribution to the history of the period would repay many 
times over all the money and labor expended on the work; and it 
is especially valuable because we now have this first brought to 
our attention in English. The final and crowning division is Dr. 
Hartranft’s study of the theology of the documents, which includes 
much more than is generally understood by the term. Dr. Hart- 
ranft expresses his purpose, which has been well carried out, in 
these words: “As with Schwenckfeld theology was nothing 
without life, since he endeavored to make his entire reflections on 
themes of divine or human thought and conduct vital and as the 
ordained features of a truly Christian evangelical experience, so 
our desire is to make the elaboration of his meditations also as 
stirring as possible. It is not therefore the exclusively technical 
ethics and theology which we consider, but far rather practical 
theology and religion. The value of existing conditions, the 
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promptings of the spirit which animated every feature of the in- 
ward and outward change, the motives actuating the various con- 
fessional groups, the principles and actions as well of the indi- 
vidual leaders, the religious and moral life in motion in the field 
and at work in the sowing and ripening and harvesting of souls 
is what we would like to present. We desire to have the pages 
glow with the myriad lights that played and helped to produce 
the letters that we consider. It is the combination of elements 
that were at work in the mind of this great reformer that we aim 
to reflect.” 

In the theological treatment of this reformer, Dr. Hartranft 
enters upon a subject in which he is at his best, and it is at once 
evident that he is in closest sympathy with the views of the great 
Silesian reformer. There is not a dry line in the entire treat- 
ment. The theological views of Schwenckfeld are fully given and 
explained ; this is sure to be the most important part of the work. 

Space does not permit a review of the content and treatment 
of these seven documents which are brought before us in this first 
volume. But at least a brief notice ought to be taken of docu- 
ment number seven, by far the longest and most important, nearly 
two-thirds of the book being given to this letter and its treat- 
ment. This is an open letter to Jacob von Salza, bishop of Breslau, 
written by Schwenckfeld and Hans Magnus and sent January 1, 
1524. 


It is a writing of wonderful beauty an 


power, revealing to 
us some of the reasons why the Silesian reformer was able to 
gain and keep such a strong hold upon his followers. In the 
introductory sentences he reminds his old friend the bishop that 
love is the universal Christian principle and that a bishop ought 
to be its chief exponent inwardly and in every outward relation. 
llence he cannot but treat their fraternal plea with reciprocal 
affection. It is the duty of the bishop as the shepherd to feed 
himself and his flock on the word of God as the only food for 
the soul and to set up this word as the chief authority in spite 
of all opposition. Then the writers defend themselves by explain- 
ing their own principles and practices, and reply to their critics. 


They make an appeal for the application of the word of God te 
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some existing abuses regardless of the hostility of any advocates 
of traditional privileges. They close the letter by appealing to 
the bishop to make a personal return to the Lord and to a con- 
sideration of the exclusively spiritual nature of His kingdom. 

Much the larger part of this volume is taken up with the 
editor’s explanations and expositions. It is probable that a larger 
place relatively will be occupied by the text in the subsequent 
volumes of the series. The successive generations of students 
who count it a precious heritage that they were brought in con- 
tact with Dr. Hartranft will rejoice in this opportunity to listen 
to his words again. The volume throughout is marked by the 
same lofty and magnificent as well as thorough treatment of the 
subject which characterized his work in history and theology in 
the classroom. The thought and language never descend to the 
commonplace, but are always distinguished by his own peculiar 
force and virility. Because this is Dr. Hartranft’s work it will 
appeal to many men not especially interested in Reformation his- 
tory. It answers in the affirmative the question which sometimes 
came to the minds of his students, whether his seemingly impos- 
sible ideas of historical and theological study could be carried 
out. This work is a demonstration of the value and practical 
nature of his methods. 

While the direction and much of the detailed labor has been 
his, it should be remembered that he has been remarkably for- 
tunate in having for a number of years two men of marked ability 
to share with him the burden and joy of the undertaking. Pro- 
fessor O. B. Schlutter has unstintingly given Dr. Hartranft of 
his profound and accurate linguistic knowledge, and Rev. E. E. 
S. Johnson is abundantly fulfilling the expectation of those who 
knew the quality of his historical work while he was a student in 
the Seminary. Without the scholarly and enthusiastic assistance 
of these two men the first volume would not be before us at this 
time, nor would the later numbers be so far on their way to com- 
pletion. 

The appearance of such a work as this in the English lan- 
guage and as the result of the labors of American scholars is a 
reason for profound gratitude. It is not only a notable event, but 
in several respects it is unique in American history. There is no 
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other instance of a religious body showing in this way their devo- 
tion to the founder of their church. The spirit of the founder 
seems to animate the Schwenckfelders living in this country to- 
day, the descendants of those who came here as a result of perse- 
cution in the eighteenth century. The American body comprises 
only about two hundred and fifty families, but in a remarkable 
way they have shown their loyalty to their leader by giving thou- 
sands of dollars with unparalleled liberality that his life and work 
might be presented to the world. It is safe to say that there is no 
other religious body in America which has ever shown so clear 
a perception of the value of historical research and publication. 
Other friends of Dr. Hartranft associated with the Seminary, 
because of their confidence in him and their interest in historical 
work, have given freely. Judging from this first volume these 
liberal givers will never have any reason for regretting the use 
they have made of their money, for it has been wisely spent. It 
may be hoped that this will be an incentive to other similar enter- 
prises. And why not? In these days of abundant wealth money 
is freely spent for almost everything. Why should not thousands 
be spent just as freely on a great historical work which shall be 
a permanent addition to our knowledge of a great movement? 
There are no Carnegie Institutes to furnish money for theological 
investigations and to bring to us new light on the development of 
the Kingdom. Such investigations require time and money and 
are just as truly an opportunity to get good returns as invest- 
ments in libraries or institutions of research. What a fine chal- 
lenge the Schwenckfelders have issued to the Baptists that they 
make an equally thorough investigation of the work of such 
leaders as Huttbmaier and Denck in their noble strugggle for 
religious liberty! 

This book of Dr. Hartranft’s is also notable because it is his 
first publication of any considerable size, though he has been 
known for more'than a quarter of a century as one of our leading 
theologians. It is the result of the labors of a man who has 
worked with colossal energy. For more than twenty years his at- 
tention has been given to this undertaking whenever there was the 
opportunity, and for several years it has received his undivided 
attention. This involved repeated visits to Europe in his Seminary 
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vacations, and the searching of every library where there was any 
possibility of finding material relating to Schwenckfeld ; the dis- 
covery, copying and collecting of a great mass of unpublished 
material. During all these years Dr. Hartranft has refrained, 
with fine courage, from dissipating his splendid energies on writ- 
ing many books, that he might do one great work of permanent 
value. He has never been in a hurry to publish the result of his 
investigation, hoping for the discovery of new material. This 
hope has been rewarded in the course of twenty years by the 
finding of documents which will throw light upon the course of 
the Reformation in Germany. This long continued effort to make 
clear the work of one man in a great movement is an exception 
to ordinary historical work. There are some few men, like 
Henry Charles Lea, now unfortunately far past his three-score 
years and ten, who are willing to give themselves unsparingly to 
the investigation of one subject, generally a large subject. There 
are fewer still who are willing or able to give years to the thor- 
ough investigation of a seemingly narrow field. We Americans 
are too anxious to arrive at results quickly. We like to do a piece 
of work, get through with it and do something else. The recent 
remark of a noted American is a good illustration of this: “I 
have written forty-two books and that is forty too many.” Any 
historical work to be of permanent value must be done slowly 
and carefully, and this is one of the facts that it takes us a long 
time to learn. The older generation of historians, including 
Parkman, Prescott and Motley, knew the value of careful, pains- 
taking work and concentration on some one subject, therefore 
their works abide. The book which is hastily written may serve a 
temporary purpose, but it soon finds its way to the rubbish heap. 
There are good reasons why we have so much historical work in 
America today which bears the marks of haste. The writers are 
busy men, generally professors in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, who are doing as teachers all that could be expected of any 
men. Literary work must be done in the vacation or the already 
crowded term time. Historical investigation is delayed and is 
often poorly done, or not accomplished at all because there is the 
need of a combination of money, leisure and high scholarship in 
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order to do any large work thoroughly. There have been a few 
men who have been able to control this happy combination, but as 
a rule the scholar is not a man of wealth and rarely one of leisure. 
There is little general comprehension of the amount of historical 
work which not only may be done, but imperatively demands 
attention in order that what we accept as the facts of history may 
be such in reality. This is especially true of the Reformation 
period and the centuries immediately preceding it. The only 
way to obtain permanent results is Dr. Hartranft’s careful, schol- 
arly, laborious method, by concentration upon some definite and 
limited subject. 

Again the Corpus Schwenckfeidianorum is a noteworthy pro- 
duction because it gives to us a practical illustration of the mean- 
ing of Dr. Hartranft’s address when he was inaugurated president 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, in 1888. At that time he out- 
lined the subject of theological education. He stated that a theo- 
logical seminary was not simply an educational institution, but 
that it was equally obligated to engage in research and publica- 
tion, and that educational effort could reach its highest success 
only when accompanied by the hunt for truth and the publication 
of the results of the search. He claimed that in any institution, 
properly endowed and conducted, these three forms of activity 
should be carried on all the time. If there is not investigation 
and publication the old statements are accepted as final and there 
is no Christian activity and no permanence of Christian work. 
To accomplish this it is necessary that there be specialization in 
the work of the institution and leisure for investigation. “ The 
time has gone by when you can expect one man to cover the 
annals of creation, the annals of paleontology, the annals of an- 
thropology, the annals of medizval history, the annals of modern 
history, chronology, geography, statistics, the history of culture, 
the history of literature, of art, of philosophy and biography, 
then to add to these as capstones biblical theology, and the history 
of doctrine, and yet expect him to make researches and also to 
publish!’ His ideals of a seminary are now being in a measure 
met by Hartford. The institution has assisted in furnishing funds 
for the research and publication and, more important still, has 
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granted to Dr. Hartranft the freedom from teaching duties which 
has made the publication of this first volume possible. 

And now someone may ask what is the use of it+all? Why 
spend thousands of dollars and years of labor of able men in 
adding to the vast mass of Reformation literature? The move- 
ment took place centuries ago and thousands of volumes have 
been written about it. How can there be anything new on an old 
subject so thoroughly treated? The great mass of literature does 
not close the subject for two reasons. One is that a large part of 
what has been published is mere repetition or abridgement of what 
was previously written by someone else, so that an additional 
book has rarely brought any new information. It is often only 
the statement of the old fact in a new way. The second and 
more important reason is that we have not reached the point 
where we can see the Reformation as a whole. The history of 
the protestant Reformation as it comes to us is from the pen of 
a Lutheran as a rule, and the personal element is shown in the 
desire to exalt Luther as the national hero of Germany and the 
founder of the Lutheran Church. The accounts are generally 
so written that there appears not much beside Luther. Ask the 
average intelligent man to tell you something about the German 
Reformation and the chances are that he will begin and end with 
Luther. There are, of course, reasons for this. Luther was the 
most prominent figure in the movement and it was moulded 
largely according to his will. But the Reformation would have 
come and gone on successfully without any Luther. It would 
have taken a different form and perhaps a better one without 
his aid. Another unfortunate result of this position assigned to 
Luther is the tendency to measure every other German movement 
by what he did and thought and said. Just as in Geneva Calvin 
was the norm, and Zwingli in Switzerland. The histories for 
the most part which deal with the continental Reformation have 
recognized only four religious classes as entitied to consideration. 
These were the Romanists, Lutherans, Zwinglians and Calvin- 
ists. Any who were outside were not considered worthy of 
serious consideration and have not received it. They were called 
indifferently anabaptists, mystics, fanatics. It was enough to 
condemn a man in the mind of a Lutheran to show that he was 
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an anabaptist, for was not John of Leyden an anabaptist? and 
was not the Munster community under the control of the ana- 
baptists? In this way many religious leaders of the Reformation 
period have been disposed of, and we are now coming to under- 
stand that some of these men indiscriminately called mystics and 
anabaptists were nobler than the leaders of the legally established 
Church. They approached nearer to the ideal of the New Testa- 
ment Church than did those who were recognized as leaders in the 
Reformation. Their ideas could not prevail at the time because 
they were opposed by the rulers in Church and State. One is 
astonished at the present time, as we slowly come to a better 
knowledge of these men, to find how they anticipated the ideals 
of liberty in government and theology which have only been 
brought about in recent years and are still unestablished in some 
lands calling themselves Christian. Many of these anabaptists 
were men of high education and differed from their contempora- 
ries in that they considered the inner life of more importance 
than outward form and ceremonies. They were like the early 
apostles who believed that they ought to obey God rather than 
man, and when the time came for them to choose between follow- 
ing their conscience or the command of men, they were true to 
their convictions even if it resulted in exile or death. If we are 
to have a history of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth as distin- 
guished from the visible, organized Church, we must find our 
facts in the obscured life of these men. Because they have not 
been fairly presented we have a one-sided presentation of the 


Kingdom with emphasis on the ceremony and externals rather 


than upon the essentials. And this one-sided view is the reason 
why Church history is often so dull and uninteresting and leads 
men to say that the Church on a whole has been a failure. It 
is because the history presents Charlemagne as the Christian 
emperor telling the Saxons that they must be Christians or die, 
and does not say anything about Sturm and Ludger and the un- 
counted host of their fellow missionaries who were living saintly 
lives amongst the heathen Saxons and by their love for them were 
winning them to Christ. This one-sided way of writing history 
may be illustrated by the daily newspaper. The paper prints the 
news. It tells about the bank cashier who stole the funds in his 
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keeping and we conclude that the banks are unsafe ; but the paper 
says nothing about the thousands of cashiers who go faithfully 
on with their business day after day. That is not news. It has 
been so in the writing of history; the men who have committed 
the crimes fill a large place in history, while the quietly good are 
unnoticed. 

And it is also true that history is colored by the facts that 
are selected. An account of the Jesuits may be written in such a 
way that they will appear as imps of darkness or as angels of 
light, and in either account the statements made may be literally 
true. It depends upon the selection of facts. Until very recently 
events chosen in writing the history of the Reformation have been 
those which have minimized the value of the independent move- 
ments. There has been, however, a decided change in the method 
of treatment in the last ten years. The history of the visible 
Church in the Reformation period has been fairly well presented. 
We are just beginning to understand something of the history 
of the Kingdom of Heaven in this same time. It can only be 
written when we have gathered the facts by a careful study of 
the lives of the leaders. There are many of them, perhaps not so 
important as Schwenckfeld, but still important, whose lives and 
works are made known to us mainly by their enemies. They 
need to be studied as thoroughly and carefully as Dr. Hartranft 
has studied his subject. It is a cause for profound gratitude that 
this work has been so well done and that we are to have at last 
one of the great Christian leaders presented to us in a clear light 
We may hope that this is but the beginning and that we shal’ 
have in time, presented in the same scholarly way, the records « 
the other men who have done so much to help us toward the 
realization of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 


Curtis MANNING GEER. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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My story is of a minister who was with a church in penetrating 
and abiding influence. It was a good church, and the minister had 
been devoted and true, but a singular and beautiful era came when 
this good friend of Jesus became the pastor in Shiloh. Will you 
read the tale? 

I. The minister had a fresh conviction of the fact that he 
went to that people as one whom Jesus Christ had sent with a 
definite message from God; a message of warning against the 
sinfulness, the delusiveness, the danger of sin, and with this, 
a burning conviction of the redeeming power of the gospel of a 
crucified Saviour and a life-giving Spirit. He did not hestitate 
to use sometimes those dark, fearful words which the Scriptures 
contain to describe the perils which threaten the impenitent, but 
he always did it so tenderly and gently that he seemed like a lov- 
ing father warning his children. With warning he always coupled 
hope, and it was fine to see his face light up as it always did when 
he spoke of the love of Christ, whose salvation ever seemed to be 
to him a glad and wonderful surprise. 

The whole service in church was a good stage heavenward, 
partly because every one came to expect it, partly because the 
people went to church believing that their minister would give 
them a message straight from the heart of Christ, made living in 
his own experience, and also because he put meaning into every 
part of the service. He firmly believed that the Spirit uses a 
hymn, a prayer, a passage of Scripture as well as a sermon to 
help float a congregation Godward. He remembered Spurgeon’s 
saying that he knew of two persons led to Jesus by the reading of 
ahymn. He sometimes read the hymns and sometimes not, for he 
shrank from the stereotyped, but he always put heart, love, and 
enthusiasm into the minutest detail; even the offering came to 
be a service to God, as though Christ were there to receive the 
money in his scarred hand. Some one said once, “ It would be an 
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inspiration to hear George William Curtis repeat the multiplication 
table.” This clear-headed minister gave distinction even to the 
“notices.” A prayer service became a goal to be taken by vio- 
lence and a sewing society as privileged as “the upper room”: 
nickel changed to silver, and copper shone with golden hue under 
the spell of his thoughtful and finished sentences. 

He broke away from the feeling that the ministry is a pro- 
fession. On Sunday morning, after careful preparation for the 
devotions in church and for the sermon he would go aside and lie 
down for a little, to gain rest and poise and to gather strength 
for the coming service. He well knew that his best was demanded 
and that the service would carry joy ta men and angels. He used 
to say to Jesus before going into the pulpit: “ Now, Master, it is 
your own work, and these dear souls are all yours. You must 
be sure to go with me today. I wish my sermon were in better 
shape, but I have tried to receive just what you had for me today, 
and it is wholly for you and yours. I know you can use me today 
to help some one who needs comfort, warning or inspiration :’— 
and the living Saviour never failed him. 

There was much variety in his preaching. Sometimes he took 
a doctrine, but he made it so concrete and vivid that when the 
people went away they never said, “I hate to hear a doctrinal 
sermon.” The doctrine was in such thorough solution in his 
clear and impassioned address that Deacon Hart said one day to 
a neighbor, “ How clearly our minister pictures God as Father; 
Jesus as our infinite Saviour; the Holy Spirit as the creative 
author of life, and the fatal misery and penalty of sin as a truth 
which appeals to us all;”’ and Fred Harris, the lively Yale sopho- 
more, said, “ That sermon on prayer made me feel that praying 
is about the best thing a fellow can do. It may be a fine kind of 
coaching.” 

Knowing that people think in pictures, or, dulled and wearied 
by abstractions, pass into dreamland, he made much use of 
imagery, often telling what the gospel is like, going into everyday 
life, the shop, the kitchen, and the garden for illustrations. He 
remembered how Wendell Phillips used to carry his audience 
captive by vivid pictures, concrete instances. Sometimes he took 
a Bible book for material for a study, and people would go away 
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with a fadeless vision of Hosea, or would say, ‘* How inspiring 
that Paul could write from prison such a letter as that to the 
Philippians!”” He remembered what Dr. William Adams used 
to say to his students, ‘Do not feed your people always with 
crumbs, — give them good slices.” Sometimes he would take a 
chapter or ten verses for text, and the people would say, ‘ We ve 
had a rich slice of the bread of life today.” He did not forget 
that he was an apostle of the twentieth century, yet he never awak- 
ened the remark, ‘“ Our minister preaches to the times and not to 
the eternities.”. Moral reforms had a place in his sermons, but he 
used to say, “ What is the use of stirring up trouble unless one is 
likely to do good?” He was a student, and every morning found 
him among his books, and he instructed his people on the bearing 
of religion upon science and criticism, for he thought it better 
that they should be well grounded and intelligent concerning the 
sources of faith, and ready with a clear answer to the shallow 
critic, than exposed to surprise and dismay at captious remarks ; 
but he never forgot that he was called of God to be a good min- 
ister of the gospel of salvation, and he never dreamed that salva- 
tion spelled criticism. 

There was a stirring note of joy in his preaching. He found 
the keynote of the Bible to be joy, and he used to say, “ We are 
rehearsing for the heavenly anthem.” One hearer said, “ I’ve been 
in the Christian life thirty years and I never before realized what 
a glorious thing it is to be a Christian.” He never preached a 
sermon without definite aim and without expecting that that 
sermon would be an event in some life for which he had been 
praying. He preached much on the great themes, and always 
moved on a high level of thought, though never without a deep 
sympathy with the burdened and the obscure. Whenever tempted 
to drop beneath the level of noble thought and refined feeling, he 
brought himself back like lightning as he reflected that Jesus 
was in the pulpit with him. 

He used to say that his most effective work was organized 
work, — one sermon linked to another, to create a definite and 
cumulative impression. He was careful to address the will, but 
always by awakening the emotions and driving home the truth, 
as the old warriors used to drive the glittering edge of polished 
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steel with all their might. He used to say he had three rules for 
speaking which he learned from his great teacher, Prof. R. D. 
Hitchcock. As to clearness, find out what you would say and say 
it. Beauty is nothing put on, but the flash of thought. Force is 
putting will into it. He liked to write his sermon through at one 
heat, and then he spent all the time he could spare in polishing, 
condensing, and strengthening the sentences, that they might 
carry the message to the mind with the least possible friction. He 
used to say, “ The longer I live the more I am impressed with 
two facts: that it makes much difference how a thing is put, and 
also the power of an impassioned will gathering the energies of 
the soul together to launch the truth. Being a puritan, he had a 
conscience, and he took for granted that his hearers were similarly 
endowed. He used to say sometimes, “I have a conscience as 
well as you. It is no better than yours, but it is all I have.” Being 
a Congregational minister he knew he must be a preacher, clear, 
strong, and convincing. 

He never preached in the minor key but always with a fine 
ring of triumph. He was always careful to close with the ex- 
pectant note. He was careful to cultivate his own soul. Among 
his books of devotion, Richard Cecil easily stood next the Bible, 
and he used to read over and over these words of that English 
minister of a century ago, “ The grand aim of a minister must be 
the exhibition of gospel truth. His first duty is to call on his 
hearers to turn to the Lord. Men who lean toward the extreme 
of evangelical privileges do much more than they who lean toward 
the extreme of requirements. To know Jesus Christ for ourselves 
is to make Him consolation, delight, strength, righteousness, 
companion, and end.” 

I must not invade his secret life to tell you how he daily talked 
with God; sometimes sitting in his study with an empty chair 
near by, which was not empty to him, or standing for a moment as 
he was about to go out,— for another eager word with Jesus. 
He regarded prayer for his people as important as calling or 
preaching. 

In this minister’s prayers in the pulpit, he seemed like a father 
gathering his dear children together around the throne of heavenly 
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bounty, and people would say, “ The prayer was a sacrament, we 
were in the holy of holies.” 

It was clear that conversation with Christ was a daily practice 
and that he left neither objects nor language of public prayer to 
the hour in the pulpit. Some one said once, “I believe our pastor 
must have a book where he writes prayers when life is at high 
tide, to inspire when the ebb lingers wearily on the beach.” 

His manner was serious yet cheerful; noble yet sympathetic. 
Not believing it necessary to canonize solemnity at the risk of 
dullness, he was not afraid to call up a smile, though he ever 
talked as a living man to living men. 

What shall I say of his daily life? There rang through his 
soul the words of a charge given him at his ordination, “ So live 
that when people see you in the street they shall think that you are 
walking with Christ.” 

One day after he had gone from a home in which he had 
brought cheer and courage to a troubled mother, her little boy 
said, ‘“‘ Mother, was that Jesus Christ?”’ It was a joy to him to 
be with his people in their homes. He went to them as a friend, 
and more, as a good shepherd, eager to feed, restrain, guide, 
quicken any who needed his wise counsels. On returning from 
an afternoon in the parish he could neither study nor read, so 
weary and burdened was he. He thought much of the needs of his 
people. His prayer list kept changing, as one by one the repentant 
took the place of the indifferent. He felt a keen responsibility 
for the conversion and growth of every one under his care, and 
‘once a year at least he sought in some way to bring the gospel per- 
sonally to every impenitent life. In calling, he ever sought the 
guidance of the Good Shepherd, and he never declined when the 
voice said, “ Let us go thither rather than yonder.” His calls 
were always friendly, but not always purely social, for he went 
as an artist of the spiritual life with mind enraptured with eternal 
realities. He entered with sympathy into the lives of his people, 
but never as a meddler or busybody ;— now becoming a burdened 
father anxious for his son; now a merry schoolboy ; now a weary 
sufferer. He had no rule about praying in the homes, but he was 
on the lookout for the best way to mingle the spiritual life with 
common tasks, and when he knelt for a moment of audible prayer 
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it seemed as natural as the jest which fell as a pearl from his pure 
lips. After praying he went right away, as Maclaren says, “ Bid- 
ding his people good-by before the throne of grace, and in the 
very presence of the Lord.” 

He had a warm place in the love of his people because he gave 
so freely to them all he was. They felt they could pour out their 
cares and troubles into his gentle heart, knowing well that he 
would keep their confidence as sacred as his life. 

The ministry was his calling and not his business, yet he made 
a business of his ministry. He was careful in the use of time, 
yet he never seemed in a hurry. There was a fine dignity in him 
which sometimes asserted itself. One day he called at an office. 
“ Call again, an hour is nothing to a minister,” said the business 
man. There flew to his lips Cecil’s words, “ An hour nothing to a 
minister! You little understand the nature of our profession. 
One hour of a minister's time, rightly employed, sir, is worth more 
to him than all the gains of your merchandise.” 

Was this good minister never disheartened? Yes, and at such 
times he liked to read Cecil’s words, “ Perhaps it is a greater 
energy of divine power which keeps the Christian from day to 
day, praying, hoping, believing, than that which bears him up for 
an hour at the stake;” and Emerson’s great message to the 
preacher, “ Discharge to them the priestly office, and present’ or 
absent you shall be followed by their love as an angel. The true 
preacher is known by this, that he deals out to people his life.” 
So much for this effective minister who received the truth at first 
hand from the Bible and the Spirit and gave it forth through his* 
own life as current coin in the King’s realm where he moved in 
royal gentleness. 

II. The people. It is they who were largely responsible for 
the best results of this ministry. Their charity and devotion, their 
readiness to respond and to do their part created a watered garden 
in which the minister’s graces flourished. There is something in 
what Gladstone says, “ Eloquence is a giving back in rain what 
the speaker receives in mist.” There is much in the saying, “ A 
responsive and praying people call forth the best that is in their 
minister.” Those Christians in Shiloh knew the Bible and human 
nature, and that united faith, sympathy, and hard work form a 
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mighty church. They took religion seriously; put thought and 
time into it; most of them believed that morning prayer is as 
important as breakfast, and the prayer-meeting as valuable as a 
bridge-whist party. They went to church in the spirit of Emer- 
son’s thought, “ We come to church properly for self-examina- 
tion ; for approach to principles ; to see how it stands with us with 
the deep and dear facts of life and love.”” Whenever the sermon 
was less finished and strong than usual, they said nothing but 
words of kindness, and remembered that no clock strikes twelve 
every hour; that on some days bread is heavy and the cake falls. 
Whenever he made a blunder, they had sense enough to recall the 
fact that they lived in houses of crystal. When a brother faltered 
they acted on Burke’s words, “ Applaud us when we run; console 
us when we fall; cheer us when we recover, but let us pass on — 
for God’s sake, let us pass on.” 

They noticed that the church in Sodom Valley was usually in 
trouble ; ministers were fleeting, and a Shiloh deacon said, “ The 
Sodom folks shrink from a straight message, and they turn the 
dinner hour on Sunday into a forum to discuss the minister in 
sharp criticism.” The Shiloh people felt about unkind scrutiny 
of their minister as you would feel about bitter words concerning 
your mother. They remembered that Jesus had called them to be 
skilful and winsome “ fishers,” not critics. As the minister gave 
his best to them so they gave their best to him. His salary was 
paid generously, gladly and promptly. They went to church so 
joyfully and welcomed strangers so cordially that the service 
came to be thought of as a festival of friendliness and holiness. 
They were clear that the business of the church is fourfold: 
worship, instruction, inspiration, and service. 

Over in Gomorrah, the people thought that the minister was 
hired to do the praying as well as the preaching, and the min- 
ister’s wife was an unpaid, economical helper, — not so in Shiloh, 
where the people felt that they were called and ordained almost as 
really as the minister. 

So the years went by in happy Shiloh; beautiful years. The 
whole town was enriched with kindness, fairness, coutage, and 
love. Many entered the kingdom; many were trained in char- 
acter ; the downcast were strengthened by visions and rich truth. 
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The minister said, “I would not exchange my church for any 
other in the world,” and the people said, “ Our minister makes 
God seem so near, the kingdom so real, and daily life so rich in 
occasions for royal service, that we wonder if heaven can be 
much better.” 

GEORGE L. CLark. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE MODERN MINISTER.* 





I assume that in assigning this topic to me the committee in- 
tended me to discuss the professional training of the minister, and 
to that, in the time allotted me, I shall confine myself. It need 
not be said that there are other qualifications for the ministry more 
fundamental than professional preparation: unblemished moral 
character,— integrity, sincerity, courage, energy, tact; intelli- 
gence, culture; religious experience; the consciousness of a 
mission and devotion to it; love for men and constraining desire 
to help them. Of a man who lacks these qualities, training can 
make nothing better than sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal ; 
but the possession of them does not by itself fit a man for the most 
effective work in the modern ministry. 

The ministry is a distinct calling; the minister has a specific 
service to render to the community, for which a specific prepara- 
tion is necessary. General culture, fertility of invention, literary 
skill, may suffice for a Sunday lecturer on miscellaneous topics 
more or less loosely connected with religion and ethics; but the 
true minister has a much larger function. 

The ministry is a practical calling, like law or medicine; and 
preparation for it should be directed, unified, and limited by the 
practical end. Just as it is not the primary end of the law school 
to produce men learned in the history or philosophy of juris- 
prudence, but to train men to practice law in their own country 
and time; as it is not the primary end of the medical school to 
make men learned in the history or theory of medicine, but to 
train physicians to practice the healing art in their own genera- 
tion; so it is not the primary end of a theological school to send 
out men learned in the history and philosophy of religion, but to 
train men for the practice of the ministry. The choice of studies, 
the extent to which they are pursued, the method in which they 





* An address delivered before the National Council of Congregational Churches, at 
Cleveland, Ohio., Oct. 11, 1907. 
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are taught, should all be determined by reference to this end, 
The teachers in a theological school may serve the same end in a 
larger way by publications which enable the working ministry to 
keep up with the progress of their profession; they may them- 
selves contribute to that progress by investigation and discussion; 
the schools may offer opportunity for more advanced special study 
to those whose special work requires it; they may make pro- 
vision for the education of those who are one day to fill professors’ 
chairs; but their chief, and in many cases their sole, proper busi- 
ness is to prepare ordinary men for the ordinary work of the 
ministry. 

It does not follow, because the training of the minister is to be 
practical, that it must therefore be either narrow or shallow; on 
the contrary, it will not fulfil its end unless it be both broad and 
thorough; but its breadth is not a dilettante dabbling with all 
knowledge — not even all theology; nor its thoroughness, the 
exhaustive mastery of useless erudition. 

The training of men for a practical calling is a different task 
from the making of scholars, and pedagogically much more diffi- 
cult. The difference is not one of degree, but of kind; and the 
qualities which are demanded of both teacher and the pupil are 
different. The constant temptation of the scholar in the teacher’s 
chair is to be satisfied if his pupils acquire knowledge, whether 
they can make use of their knowledge or not. It is hard for us 
to learn that the merely inquisitive and acquisitive habit of mind 
holds in itself no promise of achievement either in the field of 
practical work or productive scholarship; unduly admired in the 
school-boy, it is a fatal limitation in the man. 

The practical nature of the minister’s calling, and consequently 
of a proper training for the ministry, applies as a law of exclusion. 
Theological learning is a vast field, new territories are constantly 
being annexed to it, old ones subdivided. None of them is un- 
interesting or unimportant from the point of view of theological 
science; but their value to the practical minister is very diverse, 
and since it is not our task to make theological polymaths but 
working ministers, we must make a judicious election of things 
not to study, in order to concentrate time and strength on the 
essential things; and, again, among the essentials must endeavor 
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to maintain due proportion, determined, not by their relative scien- 
tific importance or by considerations of encyclopedic symmetry, 
but by their relative practical importance. There are many in- 
trinsically important subjects with which ordinary students — 
of them only I am speaking — ought not to be encouraged to 
meddle, lest they be diverted from the things it is imperative for 
them to master. 

The minister cannot be expected to possess the special equip- 
ment of the philologist, the critic, or the historian. All that can 
reasonably be asked of him is that he shall understand the methods 
of specialists in these fields and be able to use their results, as the 
practical physician uses those of the anatomist, the physiologist, 
and the bacteriologist. Throughout his education, the ruling prin- 
ciple must be, not knowledge for the sake of knowledge, but the 
knowledge that gives power. Even if there were no question of 
time, we must recognize that the scholar’s habit of mind is very 
different from that of the practical man, and that the cultivation 
of the former often disqualifies its possessor for the conduct of 
affairs; so that the prolongation of the period of study in the 
pursuit of the ideals of scholarship may diminish a minister’s 
effectiveness rather than increase it. 

If, as I have contended, the training of the modern minister 
should be directed, unified, and limited by its relation to his practi- 
cal task, it is of fundamental importance to define what the func- 
tion of the minister is in our time, in free Protestant churches like 
our own. 

The minister is an interpreter of Christianity to his generation. 
The interpretation and application of religion is his specific service. 
This is in substance the historical Protestant conception, embodied 
in the very title, ““ Minister of the Word,” of the word, that is, 
which teaches “ what man is to believe concerning God, and what 
duty God requires of man.” But while the older Protestantism, 
in theory at least, conceived the interpretation of Christianity 
primarily as the exegesis of scripture in accordance with a dog- 
matic or confessional norm, we recognize that nature, history, 
and human experience are also parts of a larger revelation which 
from age to age demands re-interpretation in the light of larger 
and more completely integrated knowledge; and however highly 
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we may value the historical continuity of Christian thought, we 
acknowledge no authority in the interpretations of the past to 
bind the understanding of the present. 

Religion demands a two-fold interpretation: men want to 
know, first, what Christianity is, and, second, what it requires 
of them, or, to recur to the words of the catechism which | quoted 
a moment ago, What man is to believe concerning God — theoi- 
ogy, and what duty God requires of man — ethics, in a broad 
sense, personal and social. ‘These two parts of the task are insep 
arable; the practice of religion depends upon the fundamental 
religious conceptions; and, on the other hand, worship and con- 
duct powerfully react on those conceptions. Practical Christian- 
ity without an adequate and effective theology would be only a 
decadent superstition, ——a survival of practices when the ideas 
which gave them vitality and significance had ceased to actuate 
men, carried on for a while by the momentum of an impulse once 
imparted, but inevitably running down, because sustained by no 
continuous power; and a theology which does not produce and 
maintain a practical Christianity accordant with its fundamental 
conceptions is doomed to death by its own barrenness. 

The minister, whose task is the interpretation and application 
of religion in his generation, must know two things, the religion 
he interprets, and the men to whom he interprets it. For there 
is no such thing as interpretation in the abstract, but only intérpre 
tation of a given matter to particular hearers or readers, individual 
men and women, who bring certain knowledge, experience, habits 
of thought, as the premises and conditions of their understanding. 
The interpretation which does not adapt itself to these conditions, 
is, for the hearers, no better than the translation of one unknown 
tongue into another. 

In preparation for this task, the first thing to be attained is a 
clear and comprehensive understanding of the Christian religion ; 
for a man to assume to teach others what he does not know him- 
self is, to speak bluntly, immoral. The primary sources are the 
New Testament writings, the teaching of the Master himself and 
his apostles. To the understanding of primitive Christianity as 
we find it in the New Testament, the knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment, of Judaism, and of the religious condition of the Gentile 
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world in which Christianity was first preached, is necessary. To 
understand contemporary Christianity, a knowledge of its histori- 
cal development, especially in the great critical periods, ancient 
and modern, is necessary. Exegetical and historical studies are 
not pursued, however, in the practical curriculum, primarily for 
the sake of knowing the Bible and Church history, interesting and 
useful as such knowledge is, but of understanding the Christian 
religion. The historical apprehension of Christianity is itself only 
a starting point. What Christianity meant to the Apostles or the 
Nicene Fathers, to the Schoolmen or the Reformers, is from the 


practical point of view important because it helps us to answer 


the vital questions, What Christianity essentially is and what it 
means to us. 

The religious conceptions of every religion in every stage in 
its development are correlated to prevailing conceptions of the uni- 
verse; Of nature and its working, of man, of society, of history. 
Changes in these conceptions inevitably involve corresponding 
changes in the idea of God and his relation to nature and man. 
The conceptions of the universe which prevail in our times, domi- 
nated by the ideas of unity, law, and development, are fundamen- 
tally diverse from those which were current among Jews and Gen- 
tiles at the beginning of the Christian era, and from those which 
were entertained by early and medizval theologians under the 
influence of Greek philosophy ; they are very different from those 
of our own fathers and grandfathers. 

To these changes correspond no less significant changes in the 
conception of human history and of the future of humanity. The 
pessimism of a decadent civilization overshadowed the world in 
which Christianity was born. The new heavens and the new 
earth wherein righteousness dwells lay on the other side of a 
cosmic catastrophe, in which the present irremediably evil world 
was destroyed. To us, the good world of God’s purpose, the 
Kingdom of Heaven, is an ideal to be progressively realized on 
earth by the working of what we call historical forces, by human 
intelligence, effort, and sacrifice. As a consequence, our concep- 
tion of the nature and way of salvation, the central idea of Chris- 
tianity, has undergone a corresponding change. To “ seek first 


the Kingdom of God and his righteousness ’ — what is it but to 
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make the salvation of the world the end of our being, in the pur- 
suit of which we find the salvation of our own souls. 

The task of the early Christian theologians was to interpret 
Christianity in terms of contemporary Greek thought, a process 
which begins in the New Testament itself; the task of the modern 
theologian is to interpret Christianity in terms of modern thought. 
A religion which cannot, or will not, adjust its conceptions to the 
thinking of the age, which attempts the impossible task of per- 
petuating obsolete ideas of the universe and God’s relation to it, 
thereby makes itself unintelligible to thinking men, and dooms 
itself to intellectual, and eventually moral, decadence. Precisely 
because the task of the modern minister is a practical one must 
theology, in a broad sense, be the foundation of his training. 

The Good World is the ideal of our age. Socialism is inspired 
by it; the trade unions are striving to achieve at least some of its 
physical conditions; the modern state is made an instrumentality 
for its attainment; men of all classes feel a deepened sense of 
responsibility for the welfare and happiness of their fellows. The 
good world is, indeed, often conceived in crudely material and 
eudzmonistic fashion; it is the good world of man’s satisfaction 
rather than of God’s purpose, but the ideal is there, however inade- 
quate the conception may be. Nor is this state of things found 
in Christendom alone, as is sometimes complacently imagined. 
Buddhism, for example, in progressive lands, is being revived 
by it. 

The Christian church has a historic right to leadership in this 
general movement to realize the kingdom of heaven on earth, and 
the responsibility of its right. It is its mission to elevate the ideal 
of the good world by the inclusion of its ethical and religious, as 
well as its material, elements ; to convert all men to this higher 
ideal; to give the whole energy of the religious motives to the 
realization of the ideal; to organize and direct the material and 
moral forces of the community in the practical task of making the 
world better. For the Church, in modern conception, is a society 
for the promotion of the reign of God's good will in the hearts 
and lives of its members, and through them in all the world. That 
is the reason for its existence, the articulus stantis vel cadentis 
ecclesia... 
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The Christian Church stands at a crisis in its history; it is 
being put to the crucial test. Will it keep in the front in the 
progress of humanity, or will it, unworthy of its mission, be left 
behind, as the Jewish Church once was? The outcome depends 
in great degree on the ministry, who by their office are the leaders 
of the organized forces of the kingdom. Will they rise to the 
higher conception of the mission of the church and of their own 
calling? Will they have the knowledge, the wisdom, the devotion, 
the courage, to be real leaders in the struggles of the modern time 
for human rights, not merely political or legal, but economic and 
social; for human welfare in the broadest sense; for honest 
business, clean politics, impartial justice, social purity, public 
health, as well as in moral and religious education, — in a word, 
in the practical interpretation and application of religion? For 
such leadership the modern minister must be trained. Unless he 
is to be the blind leading the blind into the ditch, he must have 
not only the zeal of religion and the passion for humanity, but 
adequate knowledge of actual economic, social, and moral condi- 
tions, and of their causes ; of the resources which society possesses 
to make good triumph over evil, and the way in which they may 
be made effective. 

The education of the modern minister must therefore include 
not merely the knowledge of man in his state of sin and need of 
salvation, but of the world which is to be saved; sociology, social 
psychology and social ethics must have their place beside an- 
thropology and individual psychology and ethics, in his plan of 
study. The interpreter of Christianity must be qualified not only 
to express the conceptions of religious faith in terms of modern 
thinking but to define the practical task of Christianity in our 
generation and to guide the community in all its efforts to accom- 
plish that task. 

The training for a practical calling includes not only the ac- 
quisition of the knowledge which is necessary for its exercise, but 
a mastery of the instrumentalities which the practitioner must 
employ. In the work of the minister the foremost of these in- 
strumentalities is preaching. The historical type of Protestant 
worship, which makes the sermon an integral part of the service, 
gives to the minister an incomparable opportunity of interpreting 
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religion to intelligent and sympathetic hearers. The possibilities 
of the pulpit have never been greater than today. The adventi- 
tious professional authority of the ministry has vanished; but 
there never was a time when men, in this as in other spheres, 
were more ready to defer to the authority of knowledge, experi- 
ence, and skill. They look to the pulpit, in the confusion of a 
time of change, for light and leading. If they look in vain, tradi- 
tion and habit will not long keep them in the pews. 

The modern minister must be an effective preacher, and train- 
ing for this task demands a large place in his education. It is 
often imagined that if a man’s head is well stored with knowledge 
and his heart filled with a desire to do good, he need not give 
himself much trouble about learning to preach; or that preaching 
is a talent which cannot be taught. Both errors lead to neglect 
of one of the most important parts of the minister’s preparation. 
The training given is not always of the most effective kind; 
didactic instruction sometimes concerns itelf too much with the 
formal precepts and caveats of style, or the preciosities of phrase- 
making, the mint, anise, and cumin of “ sacred rhetoric.” 

The fundamental task of the teacher of “ practical! theology ” 
is not to give the formula for making a sermon, but to show his 
students how to translate, or transmute, the facts, truths, prin 
ciples which they have learned into their practical uses for re- 
ligious instruction and edification, in the pulpit and out, and int 
their application to the activities of the church. The inexperi- 
enced beginner cannot be expected to make this mediation for 
himself; he sometimes does not even realize that any such thing 
is necessary, and pours out in his sermons, now “higher criti- 
cism,” now Biblical theology, now metaphysics, undigested and 
indigestible. 

Preaching is a form of public speech, and the cultivation of 
ability to speak forms an essential part of the minister's training. 
It is not enough that he has something to say that is worth saying ; 
he must be able to say it not only with intellectual and moral im- 
pressiveness but with physical effectiveness. The speaker who 
cannot speak is as bad as the singer who cannot sing. No one is 
vain enough to imagine that the possession of a good voice, a 
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passable ear, and a song book, will make a singer; but many en- 


tertain just this delusion about speaking. 

One of the most important parts of the modern minister’s 
work is the religious education of the young. The church is 
awaking to the inadequacy of the instrumentalities which it has 
employed for this purpose and to the urgent need of more effective 
methods. In the Sunday-school, for example, the first principles 
of education have too long been sacrificed to the wooden idol of 
uniformity; and instruction in religion is made incidental to the 
teaching of Biblical history and literature. If the ministry are to 
give wise guidance to this movement they must themselves be 
acquainted not only with general pedagogical principles which 
govern all effective teaching, but with the specific principles of 
religious education which are derived from knowledge of the re- 
ligious development from childhood to manhood and womanhood. 
a new and fruitful field of psychological research. 

In the whole of the minister’s education the aim should be to 
develop boldness of initiative, fertility of resource, justifiable self- 
reliance. Routine men have, doubtless, their use; but our 
churches need men who can solve problems, invent methods, de- 
vise means, and adapt them to particular conditions; men of 
originality not merely in ideas but in expedients. 

The conditions under which the training of the modern minis- 
ter should be given are determined by its nature and end. In- 
asmuch as his work is to be among men, and knowledge of men 
and influence over them is indispensable to his usefulness, his 
training should keep him in close and constant intercourse with 
men of diverse callings and interests, that he may look at the 
subjects with which he has to do not from a professional angle 
only, but learn to see them with others’ eyes. The atmosphere 
should be one of open-minded and sincere truth-seeking and 
courageous application of the truth — what we have learned to 
call “ the scientific spirit.” 

Instruction how to do a thing should be accompanied by op- 
portunities to see how it is done by masters of the art; homiletics, 
for instance, not only by the reading of sermonic classics, but by 
the hearing of great preachers of different types; teaching in 
social ethics, by observation of charities, reformatory institutions, 
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settlement work, and the like. The students’ own experimental 
participation in practical work has necessarily somewhat narrow 
limits, and if it is to be profitable, its educational purpose must be 
emphasized. It is impossible that the professional school, whether 
of law, medicine, or theology, should equip the student beforehand 
with experience in his calling; what it can do is, through the re- 
sults of other’s experience, to put him in a position to interpret his 
own and profit by it. Ministers sometimes, seeing how much 
more they have learned from costly experience than ever their 
teachers taught them, complain that their training was radically 
at fault in this. But it is obvious that the mastery of a practical 
calling can be acquired only in the practice of it. The profes- 
sional school, at its best, is but a preparatory school; life is the 
great university, and experience the great teacher. In it the 
training of the modern minister must be carried on —a lifelong 
pursuit of an ideal that becomes more exalted, more unattainable, 
the greater our attainment is. 


Cambridge, Mass. GEORGE Foot Moore. 











Prof. Hugo Winckler is one of the leading Assyriologists of Germany. 
His contributions to the history of Babylonia, Assyria, and Israel, and to 
the history of the ancient Orient have been numerous and important. In 
1892 he published a history of Babylonia and Assyria; in 1899 this was re- 
written as a contribution to Helmolt’s “ Universal History.” This work 
has been translated into English and is one of the best handbooks on 
Oriental history in the English language. A new edition and translation 
of Winckler’s part of the work has now been undertaken by Prof. Craig 
of the University of Michigan under the title, The History of Babylonia 
and Assyria. Great progress has been made in Assyriology during the last 
eight years in consequence of the publication of the tablets discovered by 
the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, and by the 
excavations in Babylon, Ashur, and Susa. Prof. Winckler has kept in 
touch with the new discoveries and has had at his disposal a mass of un- 
published material derived directly from personal study of the inscriptions. 
This new material has found a place in this new edition of the history 
which has been carried through with the constant assistance and super- 
vision of the author. The result is that the book is the best and most 
up-to-date discussion of the history of Babylonia and Assyria that is to 
be found in any language. It fills a long felt need for a brief but 
scientific handbook in this field. It is a striking evidence of the rapidity 
of progress in Assyriology that a body of new material in regard to the 
Dynasty of Isin and the chronological relation of the early Babylonian 
dynasties, which has recently been published by Hilprecht in the last 
volume of “ Reports of the Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania ” 
and by various writers in the Orientalische Litteraturseitung, has come in 
too recently to find a place in this volume, so that the early chapters of 
the book, although just leaving the press, demand considerable modifica- 
tion. Such defects are inevitable in any rapidly progressing science and 
they do not impair in the least the general utility of the work. (Scribner, 
xii, pp. 351. $1.50 net.) 


Prof. Elihu Grant has had exceptional opportunities for studying the 
life of the modern inhabitants of Palestine. After a thorough scientific 
and theological training that qualified him for accurate observation, he 
resided for four years in the large village of Ramallah, a few miles north 
of Jerusalem. Here he acquired a fluent use of Arabic and came into 
close touch with the life and thought of the villagers. Trips through 
less frequented parts of the land made him familiar with the habits of 
other towns, and gave him a basis for a comparative study of folk-lore 
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and social institutions. He has used his opportunities well, and in his 
volume on The Peasantry of Palestine he has given us a delightful picture 
of rural life in the Holy Land. The plan followed is that of the standard 
handbooks on so-called Biblical Archaeology, that is, the manners and 
customs of the ancient Hebrews. He begins with a description of the 
physical features of the land, the climate, flora and fauna, and the effects 
of these natural conditions upon the inhabitants. He then takes up the 
population, and describes the life of the Bedawin and the Fellahin, and 
the religious groups into which they are divided. We then have the 
constitution of the family, houses, food, dress, religion, business, social 
customs, diversions, and the state of native education. This is an admir 
ible classification, as it enables the student of bibical manners and cus- 
toms to compare readily the ancient conditions with the modern ones 
What impresses one most in reading the book is the persistence with which 
the ancient institutions of Semitic life have maintained themselves down 
to our own day. The process of comparison is facilitated by copious 
biblical references that the author has inserted in foot-notes. It is a 
good feature of the work that it does not hunt for biblical analogies, but 
tries simply to tell us what exists at the present day and leaves us to 
draw our own inferences how far this corresponds with biblical usagi 
In many places, as for instance in the account of the wedding-customs 
and of the songs that are sung at weddings, it would have been easy to 
point out real or fancied analogies with the Song of Songs. It is a merit 
of the work that it abstains from such comparisons, giving us simply 

scientific presentation of existing conditions and leaving to specialists in 
tther departments the work of comparison. The book is written in a 
delightful style, is full of interesting anecdotes and illustrations, stories, 
proverbs, and songs gathered from the lips of the natives, and is copiously 
illustrated with a fine series of photographs taken by the author himself 
No better book on village life in Palestine has been written, and this 
work ought to find a place in the library of every pastor and of every 
Sunday-school. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 254. $1.50 net.) L. B. P. 


Mr. E. W. Work is impressed with the thought that the Bible is 
studied less in our generation than it was formerly. Men can no longer 
be got to read it through reverence for its authority; but they may still 
be reached, he thinks, by showing them that it is an interesting book. 
The little volume entitled The Fascination of the Book endeavors to show 
a number of ways in which the Bible may be made interesting to dif- 
ferent classes of readers; and the author holds that, if in one of these 
ways people can be got to study it, its spiritual significance will inevitably 
lay hold of their consciences. The different points of view from- which 
it may be made ‘attractive to different types of mind are the poetic, the 
historical, the literary and the practical. These various forms of interest 
are elaborated and illustrated at length. The book is full of helpful sug- 
gestions as to indirect ways in which the attention of men may be drawn 
to the Christian Scriptures. (Revell, pp. 253. $1.25.) bok ee 


In his Boy’s Life of Christ, Mr. Forbush “endeavors to show the 
manly, heroic, chivalric, intensely real and vigorously active qualities of 
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Jesus in a way to appeal to boys.” The book is thus professedly and openly 
“ tendence.” Logically we should have another life for girls, another for 
old men, etc. Our author is, however, right in assuming that boys admire 
and are won by the manly and heroic in life and character. And Jesus 
possessed and exhibited these qualities. Mr. Forbush has sought to bring 
them out in his story, and has succeeded to a limited degree. The in- 
troduction of shadowy, fictitious characters as companions of Jesus’ boy- 
hood hardly adds to the reality of the story, and the remarks and ques- 
tions of the disciples and onlookers of Jesus’ ministry invented by our 
author are mostly forced and unreal. Few of the minor characters in the 
book stand out clearly, and none of them are of real flesh and blood. 
It is much to say, however, that Jesus’ own character suffers little by the 
treatment, and remains “the one among ten thousand.” Holman Hunt’s 
“ Shadow of Death” inserted in the chapter on the Village Carpenter is 
out of place, and detracts from our author’s purpose. Mr. Forbush has 
not produced a classic, but that was too much to expect. His book will 
be read by many boys with profit, and without harm, and this is praise. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 262, xxxviii, 2d ed. $1.25 net.) E. K. M. 


It would have been truer to fact if Mr. Herbert W. Gates had inverted 
his title and sub-title. His book is not a Life of Jesus, but only a Manual 
for Teachers on an outline life of Jesus intended for boys and girls. The 
suggestions to teachers and the books recommended are generally wise 
and practically helpful. After an introduction on Palestine and its people 
our author devotes one-fifth of his book to the infancy and boyhood of 
Jesus. This is perhaps justified in consideration of the particular pur- 
pose of the book. The plan of the work is as follows: At the beginning 
of each chapter and section, the Gospel references are given, also refer- 
ences for study to the books recommended, then references to books or 
pictures illustrating the subject in hand, and finally explanatory notes. 
The latter are intended to elucidate the particular phase of the story under 
consideration. Scripture readings are assigned for home work, and sug- 
gestions made for teaching. The book should be helpful in dealing with 
young people, but like all such works it can never be more than a good 
crutch for untrained teachers. (Univ. of Chicago Press, pp. 156. 75 cts.) 

E. K. M. 


Quite another type of treatment is Dr. Shearer’s Studies in the Life of 
Christ. The author explains that the book is not a commentary of the 
Gospels, nor a life, nor a discussion of disconnected incidents and frag- 
mentary topics found in that life, but an effort to make a wide and ex- 
haustive induction of the facts, in the Gospels and elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, which throws a light on the person, character and work of 
Christ. He therefore begins with Christ’s environment and closes with a 
summary of the Gospels. The second chapter asks and attempts to answer 
the question, Who is the Lord? and concludes that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is the surface doctrine, the foundation principle, and the all- 
pervading teaching of the Scriptures from Genesis to Revelation! Chapter 
III treats of the names and titles of Christ, of which there are thirty-five, 
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and the facts are gathered indifferently from the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Christ’s prayers, controversies, parables, miracles and prophesies 
are dealt with in separate chapters, and as might have been expected a 
chapter is given to “typology.” The whole treatment reminds us of the 
advice given by the “good old gentleman” to the young Karl Hase, who 
in 1829 was about to bring out his “Leben-Jesu,” “ First portray the 
divine and then the human side of the Life of Jesus.” Dr. Shearer’s book 
would have delighted the heart of the “good old gentleman.” (Presby- 
terian Committee of Publ., Richmond, pp. 172. 60 cents.) 
EK. 2. 


A series of short expositions of the Apostles’ Creed, by F. B. Meyer, 
comes to us as the Creed of Creeds. As our author truly says, this 
creed has always captivated the Christian imagination and heart, because 
of its simplicity, its brevity, its freedom from elaborate theological 
phraseolovy; and is the one well-nigh universal formula of the faith. Mr. 
Meyer takes up the phrases of the creed in order and seeks to set forth 
the essential truth contained in each. He introduces no novelties, but re- 
affirms the common interpretations of the church. There is some sig- 
nificance in the mere fact that such a well-known and highly respected 
Baptist preacher should adopt this ancient creed, as the sum and sub- 
stance of the Christian faith. He evidently appreciates its liturgical 
value, as well as its doctrinal soundness and simplicity. (Revell, pp. 226. 
$1.00. ) E. K. M. 


Among the numerous works on the life of Christ is that of Professor 
A. T. Robertson, entitled Epochs in the Life of Jesus. The book con- 
sists of eight Chautauqua lectures, given at Pertle Springs, Mo., in July, 
19%. Our author says that “we have passed through an age of acute 
criticism of the sources,” and “all that pertained to the historical aspects 
of Christ’s career has been sifted.” We are inclined to question the 
accuracy of each of these statements. For we have not yet passed 
through, nor has everything been sifted. The first lecture is given to 
the Messianic Consciousness of Jesus, and contains nothing new, but 
reiterates the orthodox view. The assumption that Jesus grew up in an 
atmosphere of intense racial pride and hate, and narrow ceremonial and 
ecclesiastical bigotry, fails to take account of the fact that Palestine was 
not all equally pharisaical, and that many were living in the hope of the 
redemption of Israel and of the enlightenment of the Gentiles. The “ first 
appeal of Jesus” extends from his baptism to the charge of the Pharisees 
that he cast out demons by the prince of demons. The “new departure” 
ranges from the conflict over the Sabbath to the Jesus’ tribute to John 
the Baptist. Then comes a chapter on the Galilean compaign, another on 
the special training of the twelve, another on the attack on Jerusalem; 
and the last two chapters treat of the arrest, trial, death, and resur- 
rection. The lectures are full of true Christian fervor, and present the 
Gospel material in a somewhat fresh form. They will be read with profit 
by those who are not prepared for a more profound study of the life of 
the founder of our faith. (Scribner, pp. 192. $1.00.) E. K. M. 
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It is gratifying to watch the steady multiplication of thoughtful and 
attractive popular handbooks for the enlightenment and practical aid of 
the comparatively uncritical Bible student and teacher. Such books serve 
to mediate between the world of original scholarship and the, world of 
ordinary people, for the ultimate benefit of whom scholarship exists. 
Sometimes they are made by the critics and investigators themselves, 
secking to popularize what they hold to be true or specially important. 
Such a book, in the field of biblical geography, was George Adam Smith’s 
wel-kknown volume. But sometimes they come from those interested 
in the training of Sunday-school teachers, though without pretentions to 
the authority which belongs to independent research. Such a book, in 
this same field, is the Historical Geography of Bible Lands, put forth 
not long ago by John B. Calkin, a Canadian leader in Normal School 
work, which aims to compress into brief space, under a simple classi- 
fication and well-chosen captions, an outline both of Bible history and 
of Bible topography. Being designed to help ordinary teachers, this book 
naturally avoids controversy and lesser matters, but, within its chosen 
limits, is cautious, comprehensive, and stimulating. The literary style 
is clear and interesting, and the fourteen maps that illustrate the text 
are thoroughly serviceable. This is a good book for Sunday-school 
libraries, and might well be taken as a text-book for study-classes of 
young people. (2d ed., Westminster Press, pp. 180. $1.00 net.) w. s. P. 


The volume containing Addresses on the Gospel of ‘St. John, which were 
delivered at the eight remarkable conferences, held in Providence, Rhode 
Island, 1903-4, has now reached its third edition. We would at this time 
briefly call attention again to its interesting contents, as showing how such 
a series of conferences can be managed and be made of intense interest 
as revealing the variety and richness of the contents of the Gospel, and 
as an interesting study in method, showing how men of first-class 
ability may approach themes in different ways, all of them more or less 
effective. The conference certainly did an excellent thing for those who 
attended its meetings and is extending its effects wider and wider, we 
are glad to know, through the circulation of this volume. (St. John Con- 
ference Committee, pp. xv, 505. $1.25.) 


The historical criticism of the Old Testament has tended to throw 
into the background the discussion both of the reality and the apologetic 
significance of the Old Testament miracles to a degree even more marked 
than is the case with the miracles of the New Testament. Rev. A. Allen 
srockington takes up this theme in his book on The Old Testament 
Miracles in the Light of the Gospels. The title will immediately sug- 
gest to one familiar with apologetic discussion that the author is going 
to try again to show that the citation of the miracles of the Old Testament 
in the Gospels is proof that they really occurred. Such however is not 
his method. He calls attention to the fact that in respect to the New 
Testament we have come to consider that the miracle is significant not 
chiefly because it is a prodigy attesting a doctrine, but because it is the 
emphasis in a peculiar way of some religious truth which it embodies. 
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This general principle he applies to the consideration of the miracles of 
the Old Testament, bringing forward the religious truth which they 
epitomize and emphasize, and indicating still further the similarity as to 
content of the miraculous instruction in the Old and New Testaments. 
The book does not profess to be exhaustive, but is presented as giving 
clearly a point of view for the consideration of Old Testament miracles 
which has been neglected, and is worthy of examination. It is a book 
well worth reading. (Imported by Scribner, pp. xvi, 144. $1.00.) 
A. ib. G! 


The second volume of Putnam’s The Censorship of the Church of 
Rome covers the period 1600-1900. ‘This presents to us the attitude of 
Roman Catholicism toward the literature of the world at the present time, 
and is of especial interest when taken in connection with the recent 
encyclical on modernism. By means of the index, the effort has been 
made to control the reading of the Catholic world because this is the 

If the church had 


only way in which their thinking can be controlled. 


been able to govern the reading of its members, there would have been 
no problem of Modernism to trouble Pius X and his associates. Dr. 
Putnam shows us how much we should have lost out of modern literature 
if the papal prohibitions had been successfully carried out, for on the 
index are such names as Fenelon, Madam Guyon, Gibbon, Hume, J. S 
Mill, Darwin, Taine, Ranke, and F. D. Maurice. This attempt to regulate 
the reading of the people was undertaken by the Catholic and Protestant 
States as well as by the Papacy, but these efforts could not succeed in a 
Non-Catholic country from the very nature of Protestantism. England, 
Germany, Switzerland, and other Protestant nations made the effort and 
failed. Dr. Putnam’s conclusion is that the index, though never wholly 
successful, has forced into narrow channels the literary activity of the 
Catholic world, and that this has been one of the most important influences 
in narrowing the Church Universal into the organization now known as 
the Church of Rome. (Putnam, pp. vi, 510. $2.50.) 


The volume on John Calvin in the “ Men of the Kingdom” series is 
written by Professor Stevenson of Ohio Wesleyan University. The title 
is John Calvin the Statesman, and the effort is made to show Calvin’s 
influence on later developments in church and state. Taking this limita 
tion into consideration, Professor Stevenson’s book is one of the best in 
the series. It may be that the small size of the book limited the author to 
this one sided presentation of the subject, but it is disappointing to 
find a life of the Genevan Reformer with his theological work left 
unnoticed. The book gives a fair presentation of Calvin’s influence in 
Geneva and in other parts of the Protestant word, and Professor Steven- 
son shows himself familiar with the political questions of that period. 
As in the previous volumes of this series we find here no evidence of 
original work on the part of the author. He uses books which are ac 
cessible in English, and we do not expect any contribution to the facts in 
Calvin’s life already well known. It would be perhaps unfair to compare 
this book with the recent life of Calvin by Professor Williston Walker. 
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The two works differ in size and were written evidently for different 
classes of people. Professor Walker’s presents Calvin as theologian and 
statesman, and because of the thorough study of the sources, his book is 
a permanent and valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Re- 
formation. Both books are well written and will be found useful, but 
there is need today of the thorough source studies not only in European 
put in the almost untouched fields of our own church history. (Jennings 
nd Graham, pp. 203. $1.00.) C. M. G. 


ligious Liberty in South America is the title given by Dr. John 

a recent volume which embraces a full report of the work of a 

e appointed by the Methodist Ministers’ mecting of Chicago to 
representations to the Roman Catholic authorities with the hope 

of securing for Protestants a greater degree of religious freedom, to- 
ether with relief from certain annoying disabilities, respecting civil 
narriage in particular, in the South American Republics of Peru, Ecuador, 
and Bolivia. Dr. Lee’s account constitutes a new and singularly notable 
chapter in the long history of the struggle for religious liberty, the 
which is sure to gladden the heart of every Protestant. In- 

lentally, the story with its triumphant outcome forcibly illustrates the 
value and power of tireless perseverance when wisely exercised in the 
interest of any worthy caus: (Eaton & Mains, pp. 266. $1.25 net.) 


3.5 


We have long been of the opinion that the highway to the appreciation 
of the great masters of 


ne 


ilosophy was the exposition of the thinkin 


dern speculative thought. It is exceedingly difficult to make the student 


of philosophy appreciate the true significance and bearings of meta- 
physical problems in any other way. e is prone to look at them as 
mere logomachy, or, taking them more seriously, to consider them as 
practical problems to which he must be provided immediately with the 
one permanent, eternally true and all sufficing answer. Some familiarity 
with history alone enables him both to discern how much flesh and blood 
belongs to them, and to appreciate how permanent they are in spite of 
the intellectual travail of the ages. The trouble usually is to secure a 
body of students who have the interest and the time for such a method. 
Prof. Mary W. Whiton Calkins in her Persistent Problems of Philosophy 
has provided to such earnest students an admirable “introduction to 
metaphysics through the study of modern systems.” She has further- 
more provided to the general interested in philosophical themes 
the most readable exposition of philosophic thought since Royce’s “ Spirit 
of Modern Philosophy” and has kept a truer balance between exposition 
and criticism than he. Beginning with DesCartes and ending with Royce 


1 


“ 


the author presents under a serviceable scheme of classification the philoso- 
phic systems of the most significant workers in the field, presenting a 
criticism of each and relating him to the whole process of developing 
thought. Biographies and bibliographies appear in an appendix, and a 
full index closes the volume, making a most valuable philosophical hand- 
book and an interesting piece of literature. (Macmillan, pp. xxii, 575 
$2.50. ) hE S 
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It is only necessary to go into the book stores at Christmas time, and 
to observe the charming little editions of extracts from Marcus Aurelius, 
Epictetus, and Seneca to be reminded that the philosophy of the Stoics 
is considered to be a very alive and up-to-date way of moralizing. This 
fact makes Dr. Wm. L. Davidson’s book on The Stoic Creed a most timely 
one, in spite of the fact that it is an elaborated discussion of an ancient 
philosophical system. The evident suitableness of an appendix on Prag- 
matism and Humanism only vivifies our sense of the modernity of this 
old Roman way of thinking. The volume is a most admirably clear 
presentation of the history of Stoicism, of its doctrines, and its present 
day significance. In the exposition of Stoic thought in philosophy and 
morals the method employed is that of analysis, summary and estimate. 
The value of the discussion is enhanced by its contrasting Stoicism with the 
Epicurean view of the world. The work is clear, interesting, thorough- 
going, appreciative and balanced. Many who have felt the charm of these 
old masters of ethical thought and expression will welcome a volume 
which so clearly gives their writings fit place in the history of the thought 
of the world; and the student of ethics will welcome such a masterly 
monograph. (Imported by Scribner, pp. xxiv, 174. $1.75.) £8 6 


It is seldom that there appear at so near the same time two books 
so similar in size, purpose, scope, and method, as Religion and Historic 
Faiths by Otto Pfleiderer, and What ts Religion by Wilhelm Bousset 
Their very similarity serves the more to accent their striking differences 
Both men are scholars of unquestionable ability and their methods and 
conclusions are interesting ‘as illustrating what Prof. James would call 
two different “temperaments” in theological research. It is not unjust 
to Pfleiderer to call him the last of the Tiibingen School founded 
by Baur. Nor is it unfair to the school of Ritschl to denominate 
Bousset as one of the latest representatives of that body of men who 
look back for their impulse to the Professor in Gottingen. Each begins 
with what may be called a generalized definition of religion, each traces 
its growth through the religions of savages and the great religions of 
more civilized peoples. Each culminates in an analysis of the nature 
of Christianity and in an estimate of its permanent significance. The 
method in each case is the historical. But the approach to history is 
dominated in each case by a philosophical impulse so distinct, that its 
treatment by the two authors is very different. Pfleiderer is of course 
dominated by the Hegelian principle of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 
He sees the religions of the world as shaped by two great contrasted 
principles, —one the immanence of God, the other God’s transcendence. 
And through the history of religion, with many subordinate character- 
istics, he sees the development of these two principles until finally these, 
and the significant additional moments in religion which have appeared 
in connection with these, are synthesized in Christianity. In former 
books Pfleiderer has so developed his idea of what Christianity is and 
the place of the historic Christ in its production that he here only briefly 
sketches it, his purpose in this volume being rather to develop the ele- 
ments which, synthesized in Christianity, found therein a higher unity. 
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Pfleiderer’s idea of Christianity is, that it is rather a construct of the 
religious consciousness of the early church and developed by later thought, 
than a religious life realized in or taught by Jesus. 

To Bousset, however, the historic significance of Jesus is the focal 
point of his whole teaching. He traces the history of religion until at 
last he finds emerge two great types of religion,—the religion of law 
and the religion of redemption. The historic Jesus was able first of all 
to unite them; and the curve of true religion is swept by him about 
the two foci of redemption and the Kingdom of God. The later the- 
ology of the Christian Church has developed this teaching in multifarious 
ways; “we now approach an era of release and simplification” when we 
can return to the real religion of Jesus. But “we cannot simply take the 
Gospel of Jesus as it stands; . . . even the true inward contents of 
the Gospel must not be slavishly copied by us. They must be translated, 
not merely into our speech, but into our common spiritual experiences. 

We plunge with courage into the stream of the evolution of the 
Gospel.” And here we find that Pfleiderer and Bousset come to stand 
pretty near each other, though they stand back to back, sweeping op- 
posite horizons for their illumination. Yet both plead for simplification, 
one rather through inclusion, the other through exclusion, yet both find- 

the reality of the Christian faith in the religious consciousness of 
the believer of today developing out of the religious impulse given to 
man through Jesus of Nazareth. A perusal of these two interesting and 
ive little books will do much to set one side by side with two 


instruc 
| 


¢ 
markedly contrasted ways in which German theological thought is re- 
acting to the impulses of twentieth-century culture. (Pfleiderer, publ. 
Huebsch, pp. 291. $1.50; Bousset, publ. by Putnam, pp. xvi, 304. 
A. L. G. 


The transfer from one Congregational pulpit to another with its ac- 
companying installation paper led Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, as it has 
led others, to a review of his own theological position. The result has 
been a very interesting little volume which bears the title of The Infinite 
Affection. Two points of especial excellence appear in it—the first is 
the strong way in which man’s moral responsibility and the reality of 
man’s sin is portrayed; and the second is the singularly glowing and vital 
presentation of the Person of Christ. The writer speaks of himself as 
one who has submitted himself to the newer theological thought and in 
those passages near the close of the book where the influence of the 
historical criticism of the New Testament is clearest, one of the main 
characteristics of current theological thinking becomes very evident. 
It is this—to construct two Christs, one the Christ of experience, and 
the other the Christ of history, and to construct them in such different 
drawing that when they are superimposed the two portraits faii to fit. 
This characteristic is much less intrusive in this book than in many that 
are now appearing, and the vblume as a whole is on an unusually high 
level. We would take this occasion again to remark on the great im- 
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provement manifest during the last few years in the appearance of the 
output of this publishing house. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 115. 75 cents.) 
An Es 6 


The Personality of Christ contains three addresses given in con- 
nection with the annual commencement of the Yale Divinity School, 
They treat of The Significance of Christ for the Preacher’s Religious 
Life; for Preacher’s Theology; for the Minister’s Preaching. They 
were delivered respectively by Ernest G. Guthrie, Percy H. Epler, and 
Willard B. Thorp. They are all of them valuable and stimulating papers 
The first brings out with especial clearness the historic uniqueness of 
Christ, the second would find the key to theology in “ Christ’s life’s 
practice, and the practice of his life.” The third, which appears to be 
rather an abstract of the spoken word, treats of “ What material for 
preaching one finds today in that which the name Jesus Christ repre- 
sents.” (Pilgrim Press, pp. xii, 91. 75 cents.) Ay Ee 


[In view of the great influence on theological thinking, certainly since 
Drummond’s day, of the science of biology, and the wide inferences that 
have been drawn from it, in respect to both spiritual life and pedagogic 
theory and practice; and also in view of the loose popular speculative 
views wreathing their fantastic shapes about the word evolution, there is 
hardly anything that would be of more service to a minister than a care- 
ful survey of what biological science really has to teach and as to what 
it has not ascertained. Accordingly we earnestly commend to our readers 
the perusal of Darwinism Today, by Professor Vernon L. Kellogg of Leland 
Stanford University. The book is presented “as a means of orientation 
in evolutionary matters for the general reader and for the unspecialized 
but interested student of science.” It gives in admirable and elaborated 
review the history of Darwinism, the attacks upon it and the grounds 
on which it has been defended, together with a presentation of-other 
theories advanced for the formation of species and a statement of the 
present standing of Darwinism. Into the appendices have been put 
valuable discussions of a more technical character with excellent bibli 
ographies; so that the book as a whole puts us in possession, in a singu 
larly complete way, of the history of the development of the scientific 
thought which, since the appearance of the “Origin of Species” in 1859, 
has wrought so mightily in the revolutionizing of man’s whole interpreta 
tion of the universe. It is a fascinating story, a splendid presentation of 
the patience of science, and a clear exhibition of the truth that biology has 
yet by no means the impression that it has reached absolute finality. 
(Holt, pp. xvi, 403. $2.00.) A. 8.6. 


Mr. Charles Roads’ book which he denominates Abnormal Christians 
is one which will stir its reader to earnest meditation and, it is to be 
hoped, to well considered action. The fact in the religious life of the 
present time which concerns Mr. Roads is the lack of correlation between 
what may be denominated the spiritual and the ethical phases of pro- 
fessed Christianity. He very cleverly makes his problem concrete by 
citing, without the mention of names, certain specific cases of men whom 
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he truly calls “abnormal Christians.” They are men in different walks 
of life who have manifested a profound spiritual insight and exerted a 
wide and valuable spiritual influence ; men who in the realm of the spiritual 
life are beyond all question sincere in the appreciation and appropriation 
of spiritual truth. Yet these men have revealed themselves as cruel, or 
dishonest, or unclean in an extraordinary degree; their ethical life has 
seemed to lack correlation with their spiritual life. These men are not 
hypocrites, in the usually accepted sense of that word. Their spirituality 
is not assumed as a cloak for evil, or in order that they may make gain. 
It is real, sacrificial, at times almost heroically beneficent. Their con- 
sciences seem to be absolutely dead in the realm of family, business or 
social relations. They seem indifferent to ordinary ethical considerations, 
or even find a way to justify their evil courses. Taking these extreme 
cases as a text, the author very skillfully calls attention to the existence 
of a similar lack of co-ordination between the spiritual and ethical as 
tog frequently characteristic of the life of professing Christians, though 
of course in a much less marked degree. To bring these two together he 
rightly conceives to be one of the great tasks of the modern church. The 
author is not satisfied to analyze his problem and to generalize as to its 

ion, but goes on to indicate measures that the churches may wisely 
take in the culture of the ethical nature, and the sense of moral respon- 
sibility, by means of the organizations now employed by the churches 
generally and by the establishment of others, such as clubs, societies, etc. 
In this latter field he goes to the length of suggesting constitutions for 
such organizations, topics, lists of books, etc. The work throughout is 
characterized by clearness of spiritual vision, and keenness of ethical 
discrimination. Both its theoretical and practical contents entitles it to a 
thoughtful and earnest consideration; while its literary form gives it more 


than an ordinary interest and persuasiveness. (Jennings & Graham, pp. 
ar 


243. $1.00.) 
Dr. James M. Gray has written a small book which he calls The 
Antidote to Christian Science. In the first part he shows how Christian 
Science antagonizes the Bible. In the second part, how the Bible is op- 
posed to it. The third part treats of the antidote, which is briefly the 
reliance on the Holy Spirit and the summoning His aid to the production 
through prayer of effects on others and on the self as remarkable as those 
Christian Science claims to accomplish. The fourth part contains sug- 
gestions as to some things that the Christian church may learn from 
Christian Science. The book is not one of any very great value, though 
it says some excellently earnest things. The author’s method is too con- 
strained and his horizon too narrow to give his work a distinctive place 
in the criticism of this remarkable religious phenomenon. (Revell, pp. 
A. L. G. 


127, 75 cents.) 

Probably the most successful evangelistic pastor in this country 1s 
Dr. Charles L. Goodell of New York. He is not an “ Evangelist” in the 
distinct sense of that word, but a pastor, who in his own Methodist 
churches has had signal sucess in Pastoral and Personal Evangelism. 
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One of the most significant movements of our day is the emphasis on 
this phrase “ Pastoral Evangelism,” designed to recall ministers to the 
neglect of this sphere of work, or the relegating it to others who make a 
special and outside function of it. Most works on evangelism discuss 
revivals, or exceptional moments of the church’s experience. This book 
discusses the spirit and methods which conduce to a continuous and more 
normal preaching and ingathering. The book is not polemic regarding 
other types of preaching and service. He does not arraign brethren who 
do not exemplify his ideals of the ministry, as many writers on evangelism 
do. He has no cheap flings at scholarship, such as abound today, when a 
man would urge to more direct spiritual efforts. The book grows directly 
out of his own modest and yet very effective methods as a preacher and 
pastor. He exalts the pastoral function, and says words about personal 
work which make his story the most inspiring record of such results we 
have ever seen, unless we except Dr. Trumbull’s book on “ Individual 
Work.” He has much of value to say along these lines of quiet but ef 
fective method in connection with the Sunday-school and young people 
He emphasizes in most of his instances the methods of approach to men 
There is less machinery in his suggestions than are generally found in 
books of this kind. It is altogether the most effective book for pastors 
to read that we have seen, and we commend it to a wide circulation 
But not to pastors only is the book of value — his chapter on “ Laymen in 
Evangelism” is especially suggestive and all he says of personal work 
applies to the pew as well as to the pulpit. (Revell, pp. 221. $1.00.) 
A. R. M 


A volume of sermons of a miscellaneous character, whose title The 
Sinner and his Friends by Louis Albert Banks, has not the slightest con- 
nection that we can find with any single sermon in the book. The ser- 
mons are simple and helpful to a certain auditory, but have little relative 
value in sermonic literature, either in freshness of theme and text, origi- 
nality of thought, or striking development. They suggest the scrap-book 
type of gathering and using stories and poems, which crowd the thought 
and often crowd it out. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 359. $1.30 net.) 

A. R. M. 


Dr. Newman Smyth has presented, under the title of The Story of the 
Child that Jesus took, a charming journey into the fields of the imagination. 
Following the footsteps of the child whom we learn Jesus placed by his 
side as he bade his disciples remember that “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” he has led us through successive stages in the life of Christ and 
has successfully portrayed what it might be expected would be their im- 
pression upon a nature sincere and open-minded. The boy grows to be 
a man and the early impress of contact with the Master deepens into loyal 
fellowship and ripens into earnest Christian character. The book is thus 
presented as a sort of parable of the normal development of the Christian 
child in every age. It is printed tastefully as if designed for a gift book 
and would be very appropriate for such purpose. (Pilgrim Press, 50 
cents. ) A. L. G. 
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Successful Teaching contains fifteen studies by practical teachers, who 
were prize winners in the national contest in 1905, when the opportunity 
was given for teachers in schools of various grades to contribute essays 
in various pedagogical themes. These short essays have been prefaced 
with an introduction by James M. Greenwood, sketching the object and 
scope of the volume and making some general suggestions as to the 
elements of successful teaching. Such themes are discussed as The 
Value of Sociology in Teaching, Memory Work, Biography and Educa- 
tion, Nature Study, etc. While of unequal merit, the essays taken to- 
gether present material of no little value. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 198. 
$1.00.) 


The Transfiguration of Christ is a new edition of a previous publication. 
It is dedicated to friends in Johns Hopkins and Chicago Universities. 


of the supernatural and the miraculous. The volume has elements both 
of the sermon and the lecture. Certain elements in Dr. Gunsaulus’ rich 
inspiration and glowing rhetoric are held in abeyance to the quieter and 
more scholarly presentation in these sermons, or, as he calls them, lectures. 
His object is to look at this great event as a step in the unfolding of the 
Infinite. He holds that here, as elsewhere, in Him and His life the finite 

id infinite meet; the natural and the supernatural coalesce. The Trans- 
figuration was a brief, partial, but significant manifestation of the hidden 
power and reserved glory in the Christ. The Incarnation, the Trans- 
figuration and the Resurrection combine to emphasize the real and vital 


significance of “God manifest.” In other reviews we have called atten- 
tion to the great qualities of Dr. Gunsaulus as a preacher. This book 
illustrates how effective are the same qualities, even when held in quieter 
manifestation, and constrained by scholarly presentation. (Revell, pp. 
A. R. M. 


267. $1.00.) 


No volume of sermons published in years, in our judgment, has such 
compelling power upon the attention of a reader as the Creed of Jesus 
by Henry Sloane Coffin. One is stimulated in every direction, mentally, 
spiritually, and practically. It is a rare blend of emotions one experiences. 
We find it difficult to analyze the elements of power. The homiletic art is 
manifest, if we examine them critically. The remarkable freshness of the 
themes and the texts from which he gets his subjects are especially notable. 
The fullness of the content of thought is just as marked a feature. 
Wonderful indeed also is the grasp of subtle experiences, and wide the 
range of observation of human nature. We have seldom seen a finer 
blending of the richest spiritual atmosphere with a clear and simple practi- 
cal objective view. Few recent volumes of sermons are better worth 
reading. (Scribner, pp. 280. $1.00 net.) 


A new edition appears of Wilbur F. Crafts’ Practical Christian Soci 
ology. Its valuable feature as a new edition is the completion of the 
“Chronological Data of Humane Progress” from 1895 to the present time. 
This list of facts bearing upon progress is arranged chronologically 
through the centuries, and is especially valuable for the easy access to 
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dates bearing upon specific reforms. More than one half of the book is 
appendix material, some of considerable value, and much of comparative 
insignificance. The lecture part of the volume arranges material from the 
standpoint of the Church, the Family, Education, Capital and Labor, and 
Citizenship. The line of argument is often unsatisfactory and inconse- 
quential, rambling in its style and often incoherent. The exegesis is 
often questionable. It abounds in miscellaneous quotation and its col- 
lection of all sorts of items of information is of some value. Some 
bibliographies are found, but few of them are brought down to date, and 
the perspective of selection robs them of much value. Without a care- 
ful index for this miscellaneous compendium, the material would be in- 
accessible, but this is furnished in an adequate index in three parts. As 
a popular book of ready reference the book will be of use, if one could 
verify all the facts cited; but as a book of scientific value as a treatise, 
it cannot claim a high place. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 524. $1.59.) 


It is a significant fact that the Presbyterian church has 

tendent of the Department of Church and Labor, Board of Home 
sions.” This is the title of Rev. Charles Stelzle; and his work has already 
become significant. Few men have studied the problems of labor, and the 
attitude of the working man toward the church, from the point of view 
which Mr. Stelzle’s position gives to him. This book has special reference 
to the city as Christiantty’s Storm Centre, and the object of the book is 
to get at some challenging forces, some fundamental principles, and some 
practical methods of city evangelization. The tone of the book is 
and calm. It is not an alarmist book, as most of such books are today. 
What specially strikes us is the optimistic tone of this volume. The 
author does not attack the church for not doing at once the impossibl 
He presents many encouraging aspects of the attitude of working men 
to the Gospel, and he furnishes us with an enlightening view of the social 
centers, and church enterprises energizing today in our great city prob- 
lems. The book is full of facts of appalling significance and yet reveals 
more fully than any book available the range and spirit of Christian effort. 
One will find here a discussion of the Trades Union from a Christian 
minister who has had an inside view possessed by few —and his estimate 
is high. His chapter on Aggressive Evangelism endorses essentially the 
methods of Dr. Chapman. The whole book has significance chiefly as 
coming from a man who has had the peculiar opportunities of observation 
accorded to the author. (Revell, pp. 240. $1.00 net.) A. R. M 


Dr. Meyer has become well known for his sermons and addresses on 
spiritual themes. The Directory of the Devout Life leads us to expect a 
somewhat different content from the material found. It is not a book 
of devotions, but a series of sermons on the Sermon on the Mount. The 
value of the book consists in the fact that he takes a range of teachings 
often considered in the colder category of ethical precepts, and throws about 
them the religious atmosphere, and lifts them into the sphere of spiritual 
motive. The sermons do not undertake anything in the way of analysis 
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of the Sermon as a whole, or rearrange its material under any fresh 
rubries, as has so often been undertaken of late years. He is chiefly in- 
terested as a current expositor of the verses in order, suggesting topics 
for spiritual contemplation and practical use. His perspective of exegesis 
is sane, and he handles some of the difficult problems of interpretation in 
the Sermon on the Mount with rare good judgment. We are glad to 
have such a preacher as Dr. Meyer enter this special field of thought, 
bringing his fervor and experience to bear upon matters of practical 
Christian living. In point of style and fervor of diction he is not quite 


il to his best in his other volumes, which deal with the more doctrinal 


yr mystical aspects of truth. (Revell, pp. 214. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


Number 5 of t “Sunday-School Times Handbooks for Sunday- 
School Workers” consists of The Home Department of Today by Fiora 
B. Stebbins. The book contains an excellent description of what the 
Home Department is, what its relation to Sunday-School and Church, 
how it can be organized and successfully adopted, together with incidents 
showing how effective it may become when properly managed. Such 
a volume is really needed, for the Home Department idea, while an ex- 
cellent one, has in most cases been pushed with only qualified success. 
(S. S. Times Co., pp. viii, 128. 25 cents, paper.) 


The Central Committee on the United Study of Missions issues as its 
seventh volume Gloria Christi: an Outline Study of Missions and Social 
Progress. This volume brings to a close the series of seven studies 
planned after the Ecumenical Conference of 1900. The success of this 
series has been very great, nearly half a million copies having been sold. 

his volume, by Anna R. B. Lindsay, Ph.D., is a worthy successor of 
those which have gone before. Its chapters discuss Evangelistic Missions, 
Educational Missions, Medical Missions, Philanthropic Missions, Missions 
contributing to Other Forms of Social Progress. Each chapter closes with 
topics for study and discussion, and references for special topics. The 
whole work concludes with an excellent bibliography of missions and a 
well constructed index. The matter under the successive headings is well 
selected and clearly presented. It is both informing and interesting and is 
excellently adapted for purposes of mission study. (Macmillan, pp. x, 
302. 50 cents.) Ae Le G 


There is a perennial interest in the boy, and work for him stimulates 
by both its charm and its difficulty. In The Boys’ Congress of Missions 
Emma E. Koehler describes in an exceedingly interesting way a most suc- 
cessful organization for boys, designed to interest them in the study of 


missions at home and abroad. The volume is charmingly written, is taste- 
fully illustrated, shows how the success was attained, and gives detailed 
information which should make it possible for those interested in this 
work to emulate through imitation, if not fully to achieve, the author's 
success in this interesting field of Christian activity. (Westminister Press, 
pp. 183. 50 cents.) A, L. G. 
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In all his writing, Rev. George H. Hubbard shows the gift of a 
perennial freshness; and this is perhaps what is needed more than any- 
thing else in a discussion of The Teachings of Jesus in Parables. There 
have been so many learned, scholarly, popular, superficial, thoughtful, 
grotesque attempts to interpret and apply these picturesque enforcements 
of truth employed by the Master, that it is high praise for Mr. Hubbard 
to say that he has succeeded in making a really vital contribution to this 
body of literature. The author’s treatment is characterized by several 
excellences. In the first place he emphasizes the truth that these dis- 
courses were designed by Jesus to make great truths secure firm lodgment 
by means of popular analogies, and that the important thing is the truth 
and not the analogy. In the second place he has a clear sense for what 
the truth is which the analogy illustrates. Further he appreciates, what 
many seem to forget, that the parables are both more general and more 
particular in their application than is often thought. They are eact 
addressed to all men, and at the same time every man can find that in 
each which applies with trenchant significance to his own life. Again, 
he appreciates that the topical is the true way of approach to their 
contents. Moreover there is an admirable quality of timeliness in 
the application of the parable to the conditions of modern society, 
and to the lif f the twentieth-century man. There is a certain 
quality of nervous concentration of style, even in the fullest elaborations, 
that barbs the truths he utters and makes them stick. And then too 
there is often manifest a keenness of spiritual insight that is finely dis 
criminative. With these qualities the book cannot help proving of large 
value to anybody who wants to feel how close these great analogica 
amplifications of truth come to human life. (Pilgrim Press, pp. xxiv 
507. $1.50.) As bs G 
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This Department of the Recorp is designed primarily for Hartford 
Alumni, Its interest will depend largely on the codperation of the Alumni. 
They are requested to send news, printed or written. 


NECROLOGY,* 1906—1907. 


The Necrological list this year is of exceptional length and of 
unusual character. It comprises one editor of eminence, two uni-, 
versity professors, two foreign missionaries, distinguished in quite 
different departments of missionary work, one ethnologist of in- 
ternational fame, one minister who had devoted himself with sin- 
gular zeal and consecration of effort to the development of the re- 
ligious work in rural communities, and one whose ministry was 
entirely within the Episcopal Church. The oldest graduated in 
the class of 1841, the youngest in the class of 1881. Their aver- 
age life was about 69 years. . 


Henry Martyn Field, D.D., of the class of 1841, was the oldest 
graduate of the Seminary at the time of his death, Jan. 26, 1907. 
He was the youngest of the famous Field family which counted 
among its number a Justice of the Supreme Court of the U. S., an 
eminent authority on international law, and the man who laid 
the Atlantic cable. He was born in Stockbridge, Mass., Apr. 3, 
1822, and throughout life was not undeservedly proud of the 
fact that he entered Williams College at the age of 14, graduating 
in 1838. The brilliant promise of his youth was confirmed by the 
achievements of his later years. He was installed pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, Mo., at the age of 21. 
After five years of service there he traveled extensively abroad. 
From 1851-54 he ministered to the First Church, West Spring- 
field, Mass. At that time he removed to New York and became 
connected with the New York “ Evangelist ” with which, as editor 
and proprietor, he was associated until 1895. His literary work as 
an editor was supplemented by the extensive travel, descriptions 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of Hartford Alumni, May 28, 19¢7. 
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of which charmingly written appeared in many volumes. He was 
a man of singularly charming personality. He loved to meet 
people and was during his lifetime acquainted with more men of 
distinction than probably any other graduate of this institution, 
and probably few Americans have ever had a wider acquaintance. 
The last years of his life were bowed with much suffering of 
mind and body. He was twice married, his widow surviving him 
at Stockbridge. 


Lemuel S. Potwin, a member of the Class of P&59, studied two 
years in this institution. It was natural that a boy born at East 
Windsor in 1832 should find his way into the Theological insti- 
tute of Connecticut. He seems soon to have felt the call to the 
profession of teaching, for he left the seminary to become tutor 
at Yale, where he remained two years. He was engaged in the 
regular pastorate for five years only, from which he withdrew to 
undertake work with the American Tract Society, and later for a 
brief period in the editorial office of the “ Congregationalist.” In 
1877 he accepted the position of professor of Latin and of English 
Philology at Western Reserve College, and here he remained until 
his death, Jan. 9, 1907. Successive generations of students 
loved him with a singular warmth of personal regard. He is sur- 
vived by his wife to whom he was married in 1860. 


Edmund Morris Pease, M.D., was born in Granby, Conn., 
Dec. 6, 1828; he entered Amherst College with the purpose of 
training himself for the work of a medical missionary and gradu- 
ated in 1854. After three years of teaching he began his mis- 
sionary preparation by three vears of theological study, the first 
being spent here and the last two at Union where he combined 
his medical with his theological studies in such a way that he 
graduated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 1861, 
a year after his graduation from the Seminary. He was drawn 
from his chosen work by the summons of his country and was 
mustered out of the army in 1866. It was not until eleven years 
had been spent in the practice of medicine that he returned to 
the accomplishment of his original purpose and in 1877 he went 
as a medical missionary to Micronesia, where he labored for 17 
years. He was especially busy in the work of translating the 
Scriptures, and in 1884 he published a translation of the New 
Testament into the language of the Marshall Islands. Ten years 
later his health made it necessary for him to come to this country ; 
but till the time of his death he remained on the roll of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board, occupied in the translation of 
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the Old Testament. He died Nov. 29, 1906, leaving a widow and 


two sons. 


Horace Bliss Woodworth of the class of 1861, was born in 
Chelsea, Vt., Mch. 1, 1830, he graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1854, and after four years of teaching in the academies 
of Vermont and New Hampshire he entered the Theological In- 
ctitute of Connecticut. After filling pastorates at Hebron and 
Ellington in this state he removed to Iowa in 1870. After ten 
years’ service there he was compelled by impaired health to give 
up the ministry and in 1882 he moved to Mitchell, South Dakota. 
In 1885 he accepted an invitation to the young University of 
North Dakota, where he occupied various chairs. In 1904 he 
withdrew from active service and died, December 8, 1906. The 
writer of this notice wishes to give expression to a very small 
part of the gratitude he feels to Prof. Woodworth for friendly 
assistance and wise council during his own pastorate in Grand 
Forks, and to bear witness to the high esteem in which he was 
held in the University throughout the community. 


The ministerial life of Lewis Foster Morris was spent entirely 
in connection with the Protestant Episcopal Church and he never 
indentified himself with this Seminary after leaving it. He was 
born in Branford, April 12, 1842. He graduated from Amherst 
College in 1866 and two years later entered the Seminary. But 
owing to a change in his views respecting the church he withdrew 
and fitted himself by private study for the ministry of the Episco- 
pal Church. He was rector of the church in Bethany at the 
time of his death which occurred July 28, 1906. 


Many of those present remember in their student days Rev. 
Cushing Eells of the class of 1838, that royal and heroically 
sacrificial pioneer to whom Whitman College is so profoundly 
indebted. Reared in the remote northwest it seemed peculiarly 
fitting that the Rev. Myron Eells, his son, should achieve dis- 
tinction on two continents through his ethnological studies among 
the North American Indians. He was born in Spokane County, 
Wash., October 7, 1843. He graduated from Pacific University, 
Ore., in 1866 and from Hartford Seminary in 1871. He was 
ordained in the Fourth Church in this city and for many years 
was in the employ of the A. M. A. on the Pacific coast. 

He attained eminence in his ethnological science and his work 
has had the widest recognition. He died at his home near Union 
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City, Wash., January 4, 1907. He is survived by his wife and five 
children. 


Charles S. Sanders of the class of 1879, was a foreign mission- 
ary by herdity as Dr. Eells inherited his home missionary zeal. 
He was born of missionary parents in Ceylon, April 18, 1854. 
He graduated from Amherst College in the class of 1875, then 
taught a year and the year following began his course here. In 
September, 1879, he was ordained and went to Aintab, Turkey, 
where he distinguished himself by the solid sense, entire consecra- 
tion, and great efficiency of his work. When last in this country 
he spent some time in the Seminary building both lecturing and 
inspiring the students with his informal talks. He was a man 
singularly fitted to draw out one’s cordial respect and entire trust. 
He was killed by a fall from a horse in the city of Aintab, October 
25, 1906. 


At the time of the reading of the Annual Necrology, the 
Necrologist had failed to observe notice of the death of James 
Edward Rawlins of the class of 1879. Mr. Rawlins was born at 
St. Kilts, British West Indies, September 14, 1847. Here his 
early life was spent and he became a school teacher. He came 
to the United States and after pursuing studies in the Divinity 
School of Yale University, came to Hartford and graduated 
here. He was ordained pastor of the Temple Street Congrega- 
tional Church in New Haven and remained as pastor there for a 
year. For three years he was associate pastor over the Shiloh 
Presbyterian Church in New York City, and after efficient work 
with the Nazarene Congregational Church in Brooklyn he entered 
the service of the A. M. A. at Meridian, Miss., doing efficient work 
in connection with the Lincoln School there. In 1889 he went to 
Richmond, Va., where he organized the first Presbyterian church 

"in that city among the colored people and for ten years toiled 
with an heroic patience, fidelity and skill, leaving the place honored 
by all the ministry. Thence he went successively to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Jersey City. His last place of work was in Phila- 
delphia and after a summer of evangelistic services in tent-meet- 
ings he gathered a regular congregation of about one hundred 
and had hoped soon to organize a church. His health broke 
down in February, 1906, and no remedies seemed to avail and he 
died April 8, 1907. While in the Seminary he won the regard of 
the students by his cheerfulness and spirituality. Throughout 
his life he devoted himself with rare absorption and consecration 
of purpose to the work of the ministry among his own people, 
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showing efficiency in evangelistic labors and in organization, and 
best of all the power of giving himself wholly to what he saw 
to be his mission. His widow survives him. 


George Edward Taylor of the class of 1880 died April 3, 
igo7. Mr. Taylor was born at Meltham, Yorkshire, in 1849, but 
vas brought up in New England, graduating from Amherst 
College in 1877. Taking his theological course at once, he was 
ordained to Home Missionary service in 1880, and went forth- 
with to Nebraska, where his entire ministry has been spent. 
After pastorates at Clay Centre and Indianola, from 1888 his 
work was more that of an organizer and promoter than of a 
settled minister. He interested himself actively in educational 
enterprises notably with Doane College, as well as in church ex- 
tension. At the time of his death he was secretary of the 
Nebraska Home Missionary Board, besides being engaged in 
building up the church at Syracuse. His straightforward earn- 
estness and practical wisdom made him invaluable to the churches 
of the state. He built his life with a singular devotion into the 
religious life of the state of‘his adoption thus realizing in an un- 
usual degree the ideal of Home Missionary service. 


Hartford has sent out few men who have lived more loyal to 
their ideals of the work they believed the Lord laid upon them 
than Alphaeus C. Hodges, of the class of 1881. He was born 
at Brighton, N. Y., February 1, 1853. He came to the Seminary 
from Yale, 1877, with the instincts and capacities of a scholar. 
On his graduation he went to the small country village of Buck- 
land, Mass. Beginning there he devoted himself till his death 
with a deliberately formed purpose to the uplift of the rural 
community in its entire spiritual, intellectual and social life. In 
spite of feeble health he spared neither himself nor his means 
in the furthering of this end, and through his paper “ The 
Country Church,” afterwards developed into ‘ The Connecticut 
and Berkshire Evangel,” he strove with a never flagging en- 
thusiasm towards the end. He was ordained in Buckland, 
November 16, 1881, and remained there until 1897 when he went 
to Canaan Four Corners, N. Y., where he died December 24, 
1906. He was married May 4, 1893, to Elinor Redfern Squire 
who with four children survives him. 


In the death of Rev. LutHer H. Barser of the class of 1842, the 
oldest surviving graduate of the Theological Institute of Connecticut is 
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removed from its earthly records. The end came August 31, 10907, at 
the home of his nephew, Rev. C. A. Barber, ’80, of Danielson, Conn. 
Mr. Barber was born in Canton, Sept. 3, 1815, and was the eldest of twelve 
children. His mother was a sister of President Humphrey of Amherst 
College, and it was only natural that the nephew should seek there his 
education. He graduated in the class of 1839, counting among his class- 
mates Dr. Storrs, Bishop Huntington, and Father Hewit of the Paulist 
Fathers. He was ordained to the ministry at Riverton in October, 1843, 
and he remained there for eighteen years. His later pastorates were at 
Scotland, from 1862-69, at Hanover from 1869-78, at Bolton from 1878- 
89, and at Vernon Center from 1889-92. After completing fifty years of 
pastoral labor he retired from the ministry, and resided at Ellington 
until about two years before his death when he took up his home with his 
nephew. Mr. Barber was married in 1842 to Miss Lucinda Taylor of 
Canton, and they lived together nearly fifty-four years. No children 
were born to them; but they had an adopted daughter Ella, who cared 
for Mr. Barber after his wife’s decease and until she too was called 
home shortly before his removal to Danielson. Mr. Barber was an 
earnest practical minister who endeared himself to his people by his 
sympathetic and appreciative touch with their lives. He was a fine 
illustration of the faithful, public spirited, efficient country minister of 
the older type to which New England owes so much. Although living to 
be nearly 92 years old he retained to the last not only the vivid recol- 
lection of things in the remoter past, but kept up a quick and intelligent 


interest in affairs of the day. 


Epwarp S. Hume, an honored and influential missionary of the 
American Board, died Jan. 10, 1908. Mr. Hume’s life has been in an 
unusual degree identified with missions. He was himself the son of a 
missionary, being born at Bombay, June 4, 1848. His wife also is a 
missionary’s daughter. His brother, R. A. Hume is at present a member 
of the Marathi Mission. Of his six surviving children, three are mis- 
sionaries, one being the wife and seminary classmate of B. K. Hunsberger, 
‘03, of Byculla, India. Mr. Hume’s services as a missionary were of 
unusual distinction. His childhood’s acquaintance with the language and 
customs of the people to whom he ministered gave him to a singular 
degree an insight into their ways of thinking and insured to him large 
influence with them. Few missionaries have been more beloved by 
those to whom they ministered. Mr. Hume graduated from Yale in 1870, 
and for a year was principal of the High School, Millbury, Mass., and 
while a student in Hartford was also a teacher in the High School. 
He graduated from the Seminary in the class of 1875, was ordained as 
missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., June 2d of the same year, and the 16th 
of the following October sailed for India, where his life was devoted to 
mission work in Bombay. In 1903 he returned to this country in im- 
paired health, and was unable to return to his field. Since being in this 
country he has been the assistant pastor of the Center Church in New 
Haven, and has also given courses of lectures on missions in the Yale 
Divinity School and in Hartford Seminary, as well as in New York. 
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His death occurred at the Presbyterian Hospital in New York, where for 


a considerable period he had been a patient. 


FraANKLIN S. HatcH was born in Chelsea, Vt., Aug. 12, 1846. He 
was a member of the class of 1873 in Amherst College, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in the lines of literary work, public speaking and 
debating. After completing his college course he entered Hartford Sem 
inary, and graduated in 1876. June 7th of that year he was ordained 
pastor of the church in West Hartford, and it was under his pastorate 
that the present church building was erected. He remained in this 
parish eight years, when he was drafted by the seminary into work for 
it along the lines of its business administration. In 1887, he was called 


to Monson, Mass., where he spent 13 years in fruitful and beneficent 


labor. 
work of the Society for Christian Endeavor, and this fact, together with 
his recognized ability as an organizer and platform speaker, led this 


1 


With characteristic enthusiasm he had enlisted himself in the 


society to urge upon him the task of representing and developing the 
work of the society in India. He accordingly resigned from his church 
in 1903, and devoted about two years to this undertaking. On his 
return he was immediately in much demand as a supply for churches and 
as a lecturer. For about two years he supplied the Eliot Church, Newton 
Mass., and at the time of his death was engaged for a similar service with 
the Pilgrim Church, Dorchester. His ready adaptability and geniality of 
character, as well as his ability in the pulpit, fitted him peculiarly for 
such ministrations. He died Dec. 24, 1907. He was a trustee of Hart 
ford Seminary from 1893 till his departure for India, and was a val 
counselor. His was a singularly wi and loyal nature, and 
causes he espoused he championed wit igor, faithfulness, and 
thusiasm. 
October 29, 1879, he married Mi: felen Gage of Hartford, 


two children survives him 


It has been the peculiar fate of Hartford Seminary to be associated 
in a peculiarly intimate way with the founding, successes and tragedies 
that have been also the lot of the Yale Mission in China. The first 
_missionary of this organization who laid down his life at its threshold 
vas Lawrence Thurston; and Warren BartLett SeAnury of the class of 
1903, died in Kuling, China, July 29, 1907. Mr. Seabury was born Sept. 17, 
1877. He graduated from Yale University in 1900, took the regular 
course in Hartford and spent a fourth year at the Yale Divinity School 
in preparation for his important post in the Yale Mission at Changsha, 
in the province of Hunan. He had thrown himself into the work with 
rare enthusiasm, devotion and skill, and there seemed opened before him 
a life of unusual usefulness. With a few friends he had gone on a 
short walking trip. A severe storm of rain had made the path by a 
stream they were following extremely treacherous. Seabury was sepa- 
rated a slight distance from his friends and he apparently slid from a 
slippery rock into a whirlpool of the torrent swollen by the rains. He 


did not again come to the surface, and his friend and associate in the 
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Yale Mission, Arthur S. Mann, gave up his life in a vain attempt to 
rescue him. It was only when aid was summoned from a distance that 
their lifeless bodies were recovered. Appropriate memorial services were 
held in the Congregational Church, Wellesley Hills, Sept. 21, at which 
Hartford Seminary was represented by Dean Jacobus. While in the 
Seminary, Mr. Seabody endeared himself to faculty and students by the 
singular blending of earnestness and cheer with well poised judgment 
and enthusiasm. 


It is reported by D. M. Pratt, 1880, a former pastor of the church 
in Higganum, Conn., that under the ministration of W. J. Tare, 1892, the 
church has during the last year been visited by a remarkable revival, 
There have been added to the church 58 new members of which 50 were 
received in July, one-half of them being young men. 


The C. H. M. S. has summoned F. E. Jenxrns, 1881, from the 
pastorate of the Central Church, Atlanta, Ga., to the position of Super- 
intendent for the South. During his nine years’ pastorate in Atlanta, Mr, 
Jenkins has showed great organizing ability and breadth of vision. At- 
lanta Theological Seminary owes its existence in no small measure to 
his energy and sagacity, and to this wider field he will bring unusual 
abilities and rarely trained powers. 

Few men have done so much to set their impress on the ecclesiastical 
life of the middle west as C. S. Mills, 1885. The National Council, as it 
met in Cleveland, felt the powerful impact of the personality which had 
led in the construction of the fine edifice where the Council met. And 
now again in St. Louis another Pilgrim Church has fashioned to. itself 
under his pastorate a noble temple for worship and religious activity. 
The dedication of the church on Sunday, Dec. 1, was really only one 
part of a series of services of splendid dignity and impressiveness, con- 
tinuing for a week, consecrating church and people to God’s work in the 
community. The great service Dr. Mills is rendering to Congregational 
Christianity in our day is still further accented through his tactful and 
masterly leadership of the C. H. M. S. in its years of reconstruction. 


After eight years of exceptionally efficient service in Appleton, Wis., 
F. T. Rouse, 1886, has resigned and taken up the pastorate of the First 
Church, Omaha, Nebraska. He was installed November 2ist. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. L. H. Hallock, 1866, who after seeing Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, fairly on the road to the consummation of its 
plans for a new edifice, resigned the charge. 


T. C. Ricuarps, 1890, does not let his studies in the field of Con- 
gregational history at home and abroad draw from his practical interest 
in the administration of the home church, and he has showed by his 
contributions to the Congregationalist one way in which the prayer meeting 
may adapt itself to the supply of a recognized need of the church. 


E. R. Latuam, 1892, of Alpena, Mich., has accepted a call to ‘the 
church in McPherson, Kan. 
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F. A. SUMNER, 1894, whose pastorates since graduation have been 
in Minnesota, the last being in Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, has now 
turned his face to the east and accepted the pastorate of the church in 
Milford, Conn. Throughout his western pastorates he showed himself 
4 man of growing power, proving himself capable of more than doing the 
task the field set to him. 


E. W. BisuHop, 1897, who has for seven years been pastor of the South 
Church in Concord, N. H., has resigned to accept the call of the Second 
Church, Oak Park, Ills., and Asuiey D. Leavitt, 1903, of Willimantic, 
Conn., has been called at his successor. During his travels in the Orient 
last summer, Mr. Bishop contributed an interesting series of articles to 
the Congregationalist. 


W. C. Ruoanes, 1897, of the Eliot Church, Roxbury, was given 
during last summer a two months’ leave of absence which he spent in 
foreign travel. He contributed to the religious press interesting observa- 
tions on the methods of church work which he there studied. 


Recent letters of Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Capen (both of the class 
of 1898), give interesting reports of the progress of their worldwide 
missionary tour. When last heard from they were just on the point of 
going from Africa to India. Their crowded days have been full of 
interest and letters from missionaries speak warmly of the helpfulness 
of their presence on mission fields. 


Since entering upon his duties in the Practical Department of Oberlin 
Seminary, G. Walter Fiske, 1898, has appropriated as his parish the whole 
subscription list of The Congregationalist, and through his articles and 
Question Box has found a way to bring to his readers the inspiration 
of his administrative power, his sound practical sense, and his fresh and 
earnest outlook on the life of the churches. 


HerseErT C. IDE, 1901, is proving himself successful in the harmonizing 
of the diverse elements in his congregation at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The 
membership of the church is growing, and in spite of difficulties in the 
way of the completion of the new church edifice, and the necessity of being 
satisfied with only the partial use of the one already sold, the work is 
growing. 


The church in Dudley, Mass., F. D. THAYER, 1901, pastor, celebrated 
on the 16th of last October its seventy-fifth anniversary. T. C. Richards, 
1890, and H. A. Barker, 1901, made addresses on the occasion. H. C. 
Ide, 1901, is the son of the senior deacon of this church, whose history is 
notable for its contributions to the ranks of the ministry. 


The installation of E. S. Worcester, 1901, as pastor of the Broadway 
Church, Norwich, marks the consummation of a progressive plan which 
is too seldom successfully carried out in the Congregational denomination. 
Mr. Worcester after graduation studied abroad for two years as Fellow 
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of the Seminary. On his return he was invited to be the associate of 
Dr. Pratt of Norwich in the expectation that the time would come when 
the burden of the pastorate could be transferred to him through the re. 
tirement of the senior pastor. That this plan has been carried out says 
much for him as well as for the church and its beloved Pastor Emeritys. 


Ropert N. Futton, 1903, formerly of Littleton, Mass., began work last 
September with the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis. 


SoME RECENT CHANGES: G. H. Cummings, Danville, Vt., to West 
Boylston, Mass.; G. B. Watpron, 1887, from Eden and Jenson, Fila., to 
Ormond; R. Wricut, 1890, from Bellville Church, Newburyport, Mass, 
to Pilgrim Church, Cambridge; F. N. Merriam, 1891, Turners Falls, 
Mass., to Newburyport, succeeding Mr. Wright; A. L. Gober, 1861, 
Presque Ilse, M., resigns and goes to the Pacific coast; J. N. Perrin, 
1891, resigns from Sanbornton, N. H., after a pastorate of ten years; 
G. F. GoopenoucH, 1891, from Torrington, Conn., to Northfield; B. A. 
WittiaMs, 1898, from Cleveland, O., to Pilgrim Church, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
S. G. ButcHer, 1898, from Rapid City, S. D., to Presidency of Straight 
University; E. B. TreFeturen, 1899, resigns at Waubay, S. D.; W. J. 
BALtLou, 1900, from Litchfield, N. H., to Ludlow, Vt.; C. A. Downs, 1900, 
from Hudson, S. D., to Litchfield, N. H., succeeding Mr. Ballou; E. W. 
Snow, 1901, from Beverly, Mass., to Second Church, Winsted, Conn.; 
J. P. Garrietp, from Enfield, Conn., to East Cleveland, O.; T. E. Gate, 
1903, from Greenville, N. H., to Globe Church, Woonsocket, R. I.; C. J. 
Potter, 1904, from Lenox, Mass., to Simsbury, Conn.; G. L. W. Kizzoy 
(1904), from Letcher and Loomis, S. D., to Ashton and Athol; C. A. 
BuTTERFIELD, 1904, from Ludlow, Mass., to Bethany Church, Foxboro; 
H. F. Burpon, 1907, from Barkhamsted, Conn., to Ludlow, Mass., follow- 
ing Mr. Butterfield. 





